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SAN FRANCISCO. 


AYBREAK: after a chilly night. 

A faint band of light—too cold 
and gray to be called a flush—has ap- 
peared in the east, and shows beneath 
it, in sharp outline, the black profile of 
a line of hills. In the zenith the stars 
yet twinkle frostily. A thin mist hangs 
like a ghostly pall over a lifeless earth. 
Through it looms a vast black shadow, 
towering like a spectral mountain into 
the night. The earth is moist and slip- 
pery, and eaves drip. There is no stir 
in the air, or this raw damp would nip 
shrewdly. On every hand, and for many 
a mile, siretches away the faint, floating 
veil of mist. It is not a fog: it is too 
thin and light—-rather as the ghost of a 
fog, or as a dew made visible. Through 
it are also seen the blinking lights of a 
sleeping city. A muffled rumbling of 
wheels comes up now and again on the 
still, wet air; the early market-wagons 
are rolling in from along the foot of that 
blacker patch of night which stretches 
away in uncertain outline, as it should 
be another crest of hills. From far out 
into the night two flaming red eyes turn 


upon the land a drunken and blood-shot 
glare, even while they dart seaward the 
kind, strong beams which warn anx- 
ious sailors off the lurking death. The 
fierce eyes show where iron-hearted 
rocks have hid themselves beneath con- 
federate waves, and lie stealthily in wait 
to give the sailor a landsman’s welcome 
—only too like that which lies in wait for 
him on shore. 

The light in the east now flushes and 
grows warm, and drives back the night— 
battling more feebly for the field, break- 
ing and giving way throughout the long, 
wavering skirmish-line. The lights in 
the human hive are pale and sick; the 
two great, red eyes begin to lack lus- 
tre and grow old. The distant roll of 
wheels is become a steadier roar, and 
with it mingles a sharper rattle as the 
lighter wagons join in the early round. 
But the city still slumbers heavily. And 
again the glow in the east has deepened. 
The gray, misty pall, which had seemed 
so dank and chill, lights up in the glow 
of heaven, and floats—a fairy bridal veil 
—lending a tenderness to charms it can 
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not conceal. Now, the eye may range 
over the fair picture, which lies unrolled, 
stretching wide and far on every hand. 
A broad expanse of water reaches away 
for many a mile, until closed in by an 
intruding headland —far beyond which, 
again, dim and faint in the blue distance, 
sweep the hills which bound the water’s 
farther shore. The ghostly mountain 
now stands forth, reposing in quiet maj- 
esty, the chieftain of these hills. Fol- 
lowing the broad sweep of the picture, 
the waters are seen to stretch away on 
the other hand until they mark a sharp 
horizon against the brightening skies. 
With bosom gently heaving beneath her 
bridal veil, the Bay of San Francis- 
co seems to lie yet sleeping. At once, 
all the scene is flooded with a sudden 
glory; the curtains are thrown back; 
and, glittering, sparkling, flashing in the 
beams which bathe her beauties with ce- 
lestial light, smiling half dreamily and 
all lovelily in the face of heaven’s own 
god, the majestic Bay lies before us— 
awake: And at her side sits—San Fran- 
cisco! 

Its true story is yet to be written. 
Rather more than sufficient has been 
told concerning that outward and visible 
life which lies patent to the eye of the 
stranger, but which, in communities as 
in individuals, differs widely from that 
‘nner life which determines the charac- 
ter. Of this inner life, it might have 
been better for the young city had more 
been told, and especially in the direction 
of unflattering truth. It has stood in 
sore need of a satirist, and lays before 
such an one a virgin field. Most of the 
writing, too, which has been devoted to 
this outward and visible life of San Fran- 
cisco has been composed in any thing 
but a judicial spirit. The writer has 
occupied the attitude of panegyrist or 
apologist. He may, indeed, have been 
honest; but his views have been in- 
spired by inhabitants of the city. They 
bear the visible impress of San Fran- 
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ciscan self-assertion. The ideas ex- 
pressed have been the old stock Cali- 
fornian ideas: the city praised in those 
points wherein it has been her habit to 
praise herself, and condemned for those 
sins which she is wont to confess with a 
frankness savoring of secret exultation, 
The few original reflections upon which 
tourists have ventured concerning the 
“inner life” of San Francisco—its social 
and domestic organization and quality— 
have been, necessarily, guesses. It can 
not be considered, in any sense, fortu- 
nate for San Francisco that the accounts 
given of it have been so uniformly favor- 
able. The praise, which has not been 
criticism, is only operative to increase a 
quality already too great: a self-satisfac- 
tion which implies content with a present 
condition, rather than an honest ambi- 
tion and purpose to attain unto a higher. 
It might well be wished that more of this 
foreign criticism had been less genial, so 
it had been discriminating, and had dealt 
somewhat freely with faults, to the exclu- 
sion of much pleasant commendation of 
virtues, among which the apparent has 
not always been the real. 

According to the tourists, it would ap- 
pear that the human nature of the people 
of San Francisco differed in some wise 
from that of the rest of mankind, and 
that most points of this difference set it 
at some generous advantage. But it is 
safe to assume that the differences which 
may be thought to exist between the peo- 
ple of San Francisco and those of other 
cities are more apparent than real, and 
are due only to differences of age and 
education. 

Before proceeding to some description 
of San Francisco as a community, it is 
appropriate to glance at the city itself. 
Between her magnificent Bay on the one 
hand, and the Pacific Ocean on the oth- 
er, lies a peninsula about thirty miles in 
length, and four miles in width at its upper 
end, upon which the city is built. Along 
this peninsula runs an axis or backbone 
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of hills—the continuation of the western- 
most fork of the Coast Range of mount- 
ains. In coming down from the north, 
this fork preserves something of mount- 
ain magnitude and dignity. It forms the 
bold North Head at the Golden Gate, and 
throws up, also, at the very shore of the 
bay, the Mount Tamalpais, over against 
the city, and facing it from the north, 
whose black outline we affected to dis- 
tinguish in the darkness of early dawn. 
Our stand-point was then assumed to be 
the summit of Telegraph Hill, whence, 
facing south, the city stretches forward 
from us, skirting the shore of the bay, 
climbing the sides of that backbone of 
hills, (whereof we stand upon the ex- 
treme point) like water “banking up” 
against a dam; also, flowing in and fill- 
ing up the valleys and coves of the dam, 
and occasionally, after a straggling and 
painful ascent along a single line of street 
which leads to a “pass,” flowing over it 
and down the opposite slope. 


Telegraph Hill itself forms the north- 
eastern corner of the city. From its 
summit, the touching faith of San Fran- 
cisco in her own future can be adequate- 
ly realized: she lies before the specta- 
tor, spread over an area of thirteen square 


miles. Immediately at his feet is an 
area of one-fourth of a square mile, 
within which three-fourths of all her 
business is transacted. As he faces 
the south, on his right hand rises the 
huge, round-shouldered form of Russian 
Hill, extending from him, southwardly, 
half a mile. Over his right shoulder, 
distant about a mile, lies Black Point, 
on whose sheltered declivities some 
fine residences are clinging. From the 
steeper slopes of Russian Hill to the 
bay, or water- front, is a distance of half 
a mile. This is the business section 
of the city, and is about one-half built 
upon “made ground,” occupying what 
was naturally a cove. From the farther 
(the southern) slope of that hill, the ill- 
built, scattered town extends away, over 
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a series of flats, to Mission Bay, and 
around that to the distant Potrero and 
Hunter’s Point. Beyond this lie the 
shallows of Islais Creek ; and again be- 
yond, is the tongue of land called South 
San Francisco. From the indented line 
of bay-shore here indicated, the city 
straggles back toward the Mission hills : 
a width varying from one to three miles. 
Over this total area, south of Russian 
Hill, embracing more than ten square 
miles, the aspiring young municipality 
lies scattered. 

Thus it will be seen that San Fran- 
cisco is a city of expansive ideas: large 
beginnings, confident promise, but rath- 
er mean performance. It is built on hill- 
sides or flats. Upon both, a thorough- 
ly bad system of street grades has been 
established. No comprehensive system 
has been adopted; or, rather, such a 
system which was adopted at an early 
day, was speedily modified, in accord- 
ance with the demands of numerous pri- 
vate interests, and in the grades which 
have actually obtained; little trace of the 
original plan is to be detected. Asa 
consequence, a great portion of those 
flats possess an insufficient drainage; 
and, extensively built upon as they now 
are, no modification can be introduced, 
except at enormous outlay. Were it not 
for the gale of wind which prevails for 
six months of the year—and is the true 
Health Officer of San Francisco—the 
health of the city must be seriously im- 
paired by this defect. There is little 
doubt that the ravages of small-pox last 
year were largely due to the very imper- 
fect sewerage of the city. The streets 
are paved with cobble-stones, or with 
wooden blocks laid according to the 
Nicolson or Stow plan. The sidewalks 
are generally planked, as are many of 
the streets in the outer portions of the 
town. Some attempt has been made in 
the suburbs to macadamize with a soft 
redstone, found on the peninsula. It 
serves but indifferently during the sum- 





mer, giving clouds of dust; and in win- 
ter, lying deep in mud. As yet, the 
paving system of San Francisco must 
be pronounced a failure, and its street 
grades something worse than a failure. 
The city generally is meanly built. 
Few builders venture to rise above four 
stories, and a majority prefer three as a 
better limit of earthquake safety; there- 
fore, the streets could not at best show 
those imposing trade - palaces and lofty 
piles of warehouse which are the glory 
of most modern cities. But it is not 
their deficient height alone to which the 
mean appearance of the buildings in San 
Francisco is due. The material em- 
ployed is brick, stuccoed, and painted 
of various colors—but chiefly, and wise- 
ly, that of dust. More lately, considera- 
ble iron has been used in fagades. The 
five principal hotels —accommodating 
upward of two thousand guests—lie all 
within the distance of one block from a 
This small centre, to- 


central point. 
gether with two blocks of the financial 
street, (California) present a better ap- 


pearance. Toward the suburbs are a 
few handsome and costly residences, 
built of wood, which have been erected 
within the past three or four years. The 
majority of the houses, out of the busi- 
ness heart of the town, are two stories 
in height, also built of wood, and have, 
commonly, their patch of garden in front 
—in which flowers wanton with an. al- 
most tropical luxuriance of growth and 
brilliancy of bloom. 

The climate of San Francisco was de- 
scribed (by Captain Marryatt, we believe) 
as delightful in summer—when the wind 
was not blowing, and delicious in winter 
—when the rain was not falling; but it 
rained all winter, and blew all summer. 
This is quite as nearly correct as the oth- 
er familiar assertion, that the climate is 
“the finest on the face of the earth, sir.” 
Free from extremes of cold or heat, it is 
subject to sudden transitions, which are 
very trying. For nearly six months of the 
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year, the winds rise soon after noon, and 
blow violently till sundown. The city is 
filled with a whirling cloud of dust, sifting 
through every crack and crevice of the 
habitations, depositing a coating of fine 
powder upon the furniture ; drifting into 
the hair and beard, and under the clothes; 
switching and dragging women’s skirts 
to and fro. Finally, toward the close of 
the afternoon, it becomes cold and raw, 
laden with moisture from the dense fog- 
bank which is now pouring over the sand 
dunes, and which, an hour later, will set- 
tle down over the city, wetting it as bya 
shower of rain. Within the space of two 
hours, the thermometer falls from ten to 
twenty degrees, accompanied by an at- 
mospheric change from a condition of 
withering dryness to that of aqueous 
saturation. Men who sat in offices, at 
noon, with garments unbraced, hurry 
home at evening, buttoned to the throat, 
and walking rapidly to keep from shiv- 
ering in the dank air, which cuts to the 
marrow like a knife. The climate during 
the remaining six months orso better jus- 
tifies its too favorable reputation. Rain 
falls on about sixty days out of one hun- 
dredandeighty. Theaverage fall is some 
twenty-four inches. The remaining one 
hundred and twenty days are balmy in- 
tervals, in which the summer’s dry as- 
perity is forgotten, and the blandness 
and humidity of an Eastern spring suf- 
fuse sky and air. Whether or not this 
climate of San Francisco shall be con- 
sidered agreeable, as compared with oth- 
er parts of the world, is very much a 
matter of taste —or, perhaps, of consti- 
tution. Persons who are prostrated by 
extremes of heat or cold would prefer 
it to the northern Atlantic or Western 
States, or, perhaps, to-either northern 
or southern Europe. The Mediterra- 
nean climate has many raw, shivering 
days in winter, and many sweltering ones 
during its summer. The climates of New 
England, the Chesapeake, the Gulf, and 
Great Britain, have some very offensive 
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attributes. It is assuredly an agreeable 
feature in that of San Francisco, that, 
during the long period of six months, 
there is no danger of “getting caught in 
a shower.” This is some compensation 
for the désagrémens of wind, dust, and 
fluctuating temperature. Yet, to sum up, 
we can see no reason for claiming that, 
upon the average of the entire year, and 
to the average person in good health, 
the climate of San Francisco is more en- 
joyable than that of New York, Charles- 
ton, St. Louis, Valparaiso, Melbourne, 
Shanghai, Paris, or Rome. 

The first epoch in the life of San Fran- 
cisco is from 1849 to 1855—six years ; 
the second, from 1855 to 1861—-six years ; 
and the third, from 1861 to 1869—eight 
years. A large proportion of the men 
who migrated to the city during the first 
period were then between twenty-five 
and thirty-five years old; of these, the 
survivors are now from forty to fifty-five 
years of age. But the class between 


forty and fifty-five years old constitutes 
in all communities that controlling one 
which gives society its characteristic im- 
press, and San Francisco is no excep- 


tion to the rule. And it is a matter of 
fact that a large majority of the individ- 
uals who are the leading men of the city, 
in all classes, are of those who migrated 
thither prior to 1855, at the average age 
of thirty years. It was they who con- 
stituted the business community of that 
elder day; they received their stamp 
from it, as well as impressed their own 
stamp upon it; they preserve it now, in 
many respects, as itexisted then. Since 
that time they have been in a condition 
of isolation, with respect to the rest of 
the world, which was almost Japanese in 
the completeness of its exclusion. In 
considering who and what those men 
were then, what their life has been since, 
and what changes have come over the 
rest of the United States during the 
same period, we shall arrive at a knowl- 
edge of what the community of San 
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Francisco now is, and of the relation 
which it bears to those of other Ameri- 
can cities. It may be mentioned here, 
as par parenthése, that all its people 
work! It has no men of leisure—ele- 
gant or otherwise. When, from a desire 
to enjoy a competency, or other cause, an 
individual retires from active business, 
he finds that he has retired into a soli- 
tude; therefore, he speedily leaves the 
“finest climate on the face of the earth” 
for others less genial, where he, having 
certain hours of leisure on his hands, 
may find a fellow- being also at leisure, 
with whom it is possible for him to con- 
sort. 

Those men of 1849-55 who give the 
tone to San Francisco to-day, have, for 
nearly twenty years, worked hard —and 
that fact is conclusive, both of their 
present and future. They work hard 
still, and will continue hard at work to 
the end of their days. A fair allowance 
of wealth has been accumulated, but the 
question of amount of wealth has little 
bearing upon the habits of the man who 
has spent his years between the ages 
of thirty and fifty in its accumulation. 
These are also mainly “self-made” men. 
They are wholly self-made in the sense 
that they are the architects of their own 
fortunes; and they are also leavened 
with a leaven of that element in self- 
making which consists in self-education. 
It is easy, therefore, to see what we 
ought to expect to find in the San Fran- 
cisco of to-day: a community of men 
who left the United States twenty years 
ago in search of fortune, and since have 
been sturdily battling in its pursuit; who 
have been shut up within themselves dur- 
ing that period; who have received into 
their circle and quietly absorbed a con- 
tinuous immigration of later date, under 
whose influence some features of the old- 
er society may have been modified, with- 
out the introduction of new features in 
their stead. 

This community went forth into the 
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wilderness, and builded unto itself a 
dwelling-place. In its isolation, it has 
had unlimited opportunity of self-con- 
templation ; and, contemplating itself in 
the light of a pioneer of civilization, has 
formed a somewhat overweening esti- 
mate of its achievements. But there 
have been pioneers of civilization, even 
from the day of the planting of that first 
vagabond Virginia colony down to this 
present. The “backwoodsmen”—first 
of Kentucky, then of Ohio, then Mis- 
souri—pioneered the path of civilization, 
attended by personal peril as well as 
hardship. They have gone to their ac- 
count; nor do we preserve the names of 
more than a half-dozen of them— made 
famous by deeds of personal daring. 
Men yet live who remember the found- 
ing of every city west of the Alleghany 
Mountains. Weare not aware that they 
are regarded as having achieved a great- 
ness because they bore their part in the 
opening of a new country. Nay, there 
are Californians who have flocked to a 
dozen new mining regions and have set- 
tled them up and built cities; yet who 
are not looked upon in the light of per- 
sons who have won honors—except as 
they may happen also to have won wealth. 
Yet this is precisely what the pioneers 
of California achieved, and it is all that 
they achieved. They did their appoint- 
ed work honestly, (for which they have 
had liberal reward) and when they evince 
a disposition to presume upon this, and 
write themselves down, in all sincerity of 
conviction—or to credit the fable, when 
written down by others—as the most 
energetic, persevering, generous, liberal, 
and hospitable people on the face of the 
earth, it may be well to look into the 
claim, and to require proof. 

In regard to their energy: they are 
doubtless as energetic as other Ameri- 
cans who went out West in ’49, or who 
remained in their Atlantic homes and 
wrought. In regard to their persever- 
ance —by which is probably meant the 
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capacity to carry the ills and disappoint- 
ments of life, without abatement of zeal 
or loss of courage, to a successful end 
—their career has been that of the aver- 
age American citizen, East or West. In 
regard to their generosity: they have 
been as generous as other good-natured, 
rather successful men. But what proof 
that Californians are pre-eminent in this 
way? Their hospitals, asylums, and 
benevolent societies are, like those of 
their neighbors, perpetually clamorous 
for money. Californians gave liberally 
during the late rebellion—but in obe- 
dience to an impulse of patriotism — 
while others, in obedience to that same 
impulse, gave more, and sent their sons 
and brothers to the war. Hospitality 
may be granted; but when the Califor- 
nian shall visit his brethren and fail of 
hospitable welcome, it will be quite time 
for him to glorify himself in this re- 
gard. The local praises of this quali- 
ty have scarcely been in commendable 
taste; and perhaps, after all, the Califor- 
nia hospitality loses something in its in- 
discrimination. 

Doubtless, some reputation for liber- 
ality has been acquired through the spas- 
modic public donations made by San 
Franciscans on a variety of occasions. 
And further, strangers visiting the city 
have been strongly impressed by the 
high cost of small things; and when 
they return home, make record of their 
observations upon this point of social 
economy. It is likely that the Californi- 
an has earned some reputation for mag- 
nificence of expenditure, and possibly 
for generosity, by his extravagance in 
these minor matters. If so, that amia- 
ble trait in his character is now on the 
point of being eradicated forever. At 
the current scale of prices, the man who 
has been wont to indulge himself eco- 
nomically in such small vices as smok- 
ing and drinking, and the minor luxury 
of having his boots blacked, did so at 
an expense of scarcely less than one dol- 
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lar per day, or thirty dollars per month. 
The practice of such merely stupid ex- 
travagance can not continue. Yet we do 
not mean to imply that Californians will 
become ungenerous ; for we submit that 
they have not yet done any thing to vin- 
dicate a claim above other peoples to an 
enlarged or characteristic generosity. 

In examining the claim of San Francis- 
co to Energy, it may be fairly asserted, 
that, for a number of years, her people 
performed the uttermost amount of work 
which their powers of endurance were 
capable of compassing. Competition in 
business was sharp; there was money 
to be made, and other money to be 
saved, by dint of hard work; and the 
work was done with a kind of fierce en- 
ergy. Business hours then ran from 8 
A.M. to 5 and 6 p.M.; and, besides their 
“steamer nights,” men “put in” long, 
weary watches of the night over their 
books and correspondence. The steam- 
er nights came either twice or thrice a 
month, and then few left their offices till 
the mail closed in the morning. Twelve 
hours constituted a laborer’s day’s work, 
and the commutation of this to ten hours 
was resented by employers quite as much 
as a willful waste of opportunity to do 
work as the introduction of a bargain less 
advantageous than the old one. These 
were the days described as those 

“Of monstrous profits, and quick declines, 

And Howland & Aspinwall’s steamship lines ;” 
and now referred to, in derision of pio- 
neer traditions, as those “when the wa- 
ter came up to Montgomery Street.” 
Their spirit and their labor continued, 
however, till long after the water had 
been expelled the purlieus of Montgom- 
ery Street. The first innovation upon 
the old hard-working routine was the 
abolition of “steamer night,” by the op- 
eration of the Overland Mail. Then the 
banks shortened their hours — opening 
at 10 A.M., and closing at 3 P.M. This 
seemed a wanton exercise of power by 
the banks, and an indication of danger- 
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ous innovations. It was soon followed 
by another, showing that the old spirit 
was broken, and that a new condition of 
things impended : a general early-closing 
movement, for Saturday afternoons, fol- 
lowed. This was the first public act 
looking to general recreation. It im- 
plied that a new element was introduced 
into her commercial system, and that 
some persons had accumulated property 
through which they began to feel their 
independence. About the same time, 
certain additional facilities for getting 
into the country came into operation ; 
and the half-holiday each week became 
a confirmed feature in the business of 
the city. About the same time, the 
Sunday Law was passed. And thus 
San Francisco became a city of morals, 
and eke of rigid decorum. Owing to 
the peculiarities of her climate, there is 
no season during which business of any 
sort is suspended. From year’s end, 
therefore, to year’s end, the steady work 
movedon. By day and by night, without 
holiday, or rest, or relaxation, through- 
out the twelve revolving months, the 
wearying round of work was maintained. 
It is no wonder that many men went 
down during that period, or that others, 
who then overtasked their strength, re- 
main still in harness, comparatively bro- 
ken men. 

Upon such premises must rest San 
Francisco’s claim to the possession of 
energy. They indicate simply that when 
she was younger and lustier, she pursued 
with a consuming ardor, a dogged deter- 
mination, and an unremitting industry, 
the purpose of her existence —wealth. 
She may safely encounter comparison 
with the most energetic of her sister cit- 
ies, but claim nothing beyond a rivalry 
with those whose growth has divided 
with her own, during the past ten years, 
the fame of our Western progress. 

There are a few cognate facts which 
should be added here. The mercantile 
business of San Francisco has become, 
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in a really eminent degree, conservative. 
Formerly, it was the reverse, and specu- 
lation in merchandise was the feature of 
the market. The market has now lapsed 
to the other extreme, and one of its pecu- 
liarities is that when an article is in over- 
stock, it often can not be sold, though 
offered below the cost of importation. 
The explanation of this is partly the fact 
that many lines of goods are consigned 
to the market, not imported by local mer- 
chants; and in the competition among 
consignors, they may, and repeatedly do, 
keep the market depressed below cost 
for several years together. The amount 
of capital employed by local merchants, 
compared with the amount of business 
done—z. ¢., with amount of sales made— 
is very much greater than on the other 
side of the mountains. A cautious At- 
lantic merchant would, and does, make 
from three to five times the amount of 
sales, upon the same capital, that is 


made by the merchant of San Francisco. 
This is not to be explained wholly by the 
less venturesome character of the latter, 
but partly by local peculiarities in the 
method of conducting business, by which 
merchants are placed in the attitude of 


being bankers to their customers. An 
important percentage of their own capi- 
tal is engaged in “carrying” the latter. 
The interest earned upon mercantile 
capital is upward of twélve per cent., 
net, per annum. 

We may give but a concluding word 
to this mercantile community: It pos- 
sesses a Chamber of Commerce, so call- 
ed, with a nominal membership of two 
hundred, from among whom it is with 
the greatest difficulty that a quorum of 
fifteen can be called together for any 
purpose whatever. Whether the expla- 
nation of this lies, as has been alleged, 
in the petty jealousies and mean rivalries 
which prevail among them, to the exclu- 
sion of a true public spirit, we need not 
undertake to say. In view of the fact 
that the community is small, isolated, 
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and provincial, the explanation seems 
reasonable. At least, the fact is as 
stated; and the consequence is, that 
the mercantile community, as such, has 
little voice or influence in public affairs 
—even of a strictly mercantile charac- 
ter. 


Is San Francisco a success—as great 
a success as she might be? Has she 
made the best use of opportunity? It is 
a fact that she is about twenty years 
behind other American cities of her size. 
She has endeavored to grow up to, or in 
the direction of, a certain standard—the 
only one she knows: that which pre- 
vailed at the East fifteen or twenty years 
ago. Until within the past six months, 
comparatively few of her business men 
had visited the East at all for ten or fif- 
teen years ; and a majority of them have 
not visited it yet. They do not know 
any thing in the way of cities except the 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, or St. 
Louis of that elder date, and their own 
San Francisco of to-day. 

The city has no park, baths, drives, 
nor—save one theatre—any well appoint- 
ed place of recreation which is at all up 
to the modern standard. The city is 
unornamented— possessing only some 
dozen buildings which are fine by com- 
parison with the poorer buildings sur- 
rounding them, but which are not fine, 
compared with the finér buildings of 
those other cities. The city is vilely 
graded and paved. It is imperfectly 
sewered to a degree which we dare 
scarcely contemplate, and which, for one 
considerable section, will yet necessitate 
a pumping of the sewage, as the only al- 
ternative to a change of grade which it 
would even now cost millions of dollars 
to bring about. It is atrociously taxed 
—equal to upward of $4,000,000 per 
annum, for municipal purposes alone, or 
more than fifty dollars per head of the 
total adult male population. The tax 
levied upon its shipping has been stat- 
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ed as the very highest of any port in the 
United States, and the greater part of it 
is devoted to the prosecution of a work 
(a sea-wall, so called) the utility of which 
is not beyond question. It has but few 
respectable public buildings. Out of $3,- 
000,000 direct taxes, its public schools 
receive $350,000, and thousands of chil- 
dren will next year be without school 
accommodation. 

Is this the best that San Francisco 
could have accomplished with her op- 
portunities? It is possible, that, had she 
been all this while within rail connection 
with the greater cities of the East, she 
would not have submitted to bear these 
things as they are. She would have had 
a park, a public library, and an art-gal- 
lery, and would long ago have learned 
that to do nothing but gather money was 
an offense against good taste. Nay, she 
would actually have had a taste to be of- 
fended. These evils could not have ex- 
isted had it not been for the fact of her 
isolation. But does that fact wholly ex- 

use her? Can she lay claim to an 
amount of enterprise that is in any sense 
creditable, while she has permitted this 
state of affairs to obtain—and merely for 
want of example to shame her out of it? 

It is apparent, also, that she has ar- 
rived at a point in her relations with the 
East, and in her own industrial develop- 
ment, where some decline in the price of 
labor is upon the point of taking place, 
and a consequent expansion of the man- 
ufacturing, and possibly the mining field, 
is impending. The following, from the 
San Francisco 7imes, sets forth the facts 
of the situation: 

“In 1868 we bought foreign goods to the amount of 
$15,000,000, and Eastern goods, $43,000,000; paid 
freights and duties, $16,000,000 ; so that the total cost 
to us (in first hands) was $74,000,000. We resold of 
these goods to the amount of $5,000,000; probably 
one-third of the freight money was paid out again in 
the port —say $2,500,000 ; the balance was remitted 
to owners; giving a total of $67,000,000 to be remit- 
ted. During the first nine months of the current year, 


‘we have purchased to the amount of $43,300,000 ; 
have paid freights and duties, $13,700,000 ; total, (in 
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first hands) $57,000,000. We have resold of the goods 
and been repaid of the freight money, $5,500,000 ; 
leaving to be remitted for, $51,500,000. In the twen- 
ty-one months, the gross remittance called for is 
$118,500,000. On this account, our remittance in 
produce has been $30,000,000; railroad bonds, $6,- 
000,000 ; the balance, treasure, $82,500,000. * * * 
Of said total, foreign goods called for (including their 
duties and freight) $43,750,000; leaving, as remit- 
tance on our Atlantic account, $74,750,000. That 
sum—paid to the Atlantic in less than two years—was 
composed of $8,000,000 paid to their ship-owners, and 
the balance to their manufacturers. The whole of 
these Atlantic goods were manufactured goods. More 
than half their value represented the wages that had 
been paid in their manufacture. In less than two 
years, then, we have paid $40,000,000 directly as 
wages to Eastern mill-hands and Lynn boot-makers. 
* * *® We pay freights on that Atlantic merchan- 
dise, $5,000,000 per annum; the wages paid on it 
amount to $25,000,000. Wecan afford, therefore, to 
pay our workmen about one-fifth more wages than 
are paid at the East. During the same Period of 
twenty-one months, the product of bullion and sur- 
plus of raw produce united were insufficient to settle 
the trade-balance, and the previous stock of coin was 
drawn upon, to the amount of about $7,000,000, to 
make up the deficiency.” 


She can not go on buying every thing 
at the East, for the simple, but conclu- 
sive reason that she can not procure the 
wherewithal to pay for it. It follows, 
therefore, that she must produce some 
of these things at home. 

Society in San Francisco is not given 
to recreation, but is what the youth of 
the period would call “slow.” For it 
is by men of leisure that social recrea- 
tions are promoted. Such men make 
the evening calls, get up the riding, 
driving, dancing, picnic, sailing, or other 
parties, which constitute the staple of 
that recreation. There is, comparative- 
ly, little social intercourse in the even- 
ings, among the unmarried; and still 
less, among the married. Women, nat- 
urally, do their rounds of “calls,”’ but 
are less slaves to the irrational custom 
than in many other societies. Of pleas- 
ure parties, tiiere are almost none. Dan- 
cing parties are as frequent as the peo- 
ple from among whom they are made 
up, will consent to attend. It is more 
difficult to get these parties attended, 
than to find those who are willing to 





give them. And in making out an invi- 
tation list, the greater difficulty is to find 
a sufficiency of dancing men. Some- 
times the Army and Navy come gallant- 
ly to the rescue; at others, there are few 
eligible youngsters stationed at the ac- 
cessible posts. 

But how does the San Franciscan spend 
hisevenings? The town sits down todin- 
ner between half-past five and six—prob- 
ably two-thirds of it at the latter hour. 
Men dawdle over the meal; few give 
less than an hour to it, and, under favor- 
able conditions, it is spun out to two. 
Then, they lounge; drop in at the ho- 
tels, or other public places; sometimes 
into other men’s rooms; a great deal of 
billiards is played; the drinking saloons 
are not greatly patronized —z. ¢., those 
of the better sort. The lower sorts, 
particularly the “corner groceries,” are 
rather extensively resorted to. There 
are twelve hundred places, in all, where 
liquor is sold by the glass—or one to 


about every seventy adult male inhabit- 
ants. And yet, drunkenness is not by 


any means a rule at these places. Men 
haunt them, apparently, to meet other 
men, and to while away an hour or so be- 
fore going to bed. For the town works, 
and the morrow brings its labor. Men 
who work do not make a habit of drink- 
ing hard. And a large number go to 
the play. The receipts of the regular 
places of amusement are nearly one 
million dollars per annum. There are 
always one or two negro minstrel /roupes 
performing; two or more melodeons, 
whose entertainments are more or less 
obscene; and one, two, or three dra- 
matic theatricals. The average nightly 
attendance at these regular places of 
amusement is about three thousand—or, 
say one in every forty of the adult popu- 
lation. The average performances at 
the leading theatre—called The Califor- 
nia—are of the best in the United States. 
There are no theatrical seasons. The 
theatre is open nightly, (Sundays ex- 
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cepted) to audiences that suffer no abate- 
ment, winter or summer. 

Of mixed nationality, the population 
of San Francisco has been called cos- 
mopolitan. It is not so in any broad 
sense. It is, on the contrary, essential- 
ly provincial. Isolated as has been its 
life, it could not well be otherwise. In 
neither its social, nor its business tone, 
is there any suggestion of French gayety, 
or German laboriousness, Spanish dig- 
nity, or English conservatism. There 
is no characteristic trait, save that eager 
industry which is more distinctively Cal- 
ifornian than American. There are so- 
cial sets, wherein foreigners naturally 
draw together, according to their na- 
tionality. In business, something of 
the same tendency is perceptible. The 
French population purchase from French 
small-dealers, and these from French 
importers. In the business aspect of 
San Francisco, there is one sufficient- 
ly prominent feature, distinguishing® it 
among American cities only less notably 
than its specialty of Chinese merchants, 
to wit: the large space filled by Israel- 
ites. In every profession, and in every 
branch of business—but most conspicu- 
ously in the mercantile—they play some- 
thing more than a mere leading part: 
they constitute quite one-third of the 
stock company. And to them, and their 
influence, is due—both in a material and 
moral sense—much of the best progress 
that San Francisco has made, and the 
best work that she has done. Cosmo- 
politanism must be understood to mean 
something more than an absence of na- 
tional prejudice: it implies a breadth of 
spirit, and an elevation of view, which 
shall be more than national in expansive- 
ness and range. A true cosmopolitan, 
freed from the local influences engen- 
dered by the mere accident of his birth, 
in sympathy equally with Turk, Chris- 
tian, Infidel, Pagan, or Buddhist—look- 
ing at his fellow-being only as one pos- 
sessing a nature human as his own, 
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interpreting current history by laws uni- 
versal in their human application, and 
reading passing events in thé light of 
universal human experience —the real 
cosmopolitan, however ardent a patriot 
as to his heart, is, as to his head, a cit- 
izen of the world. The foregoing de- 
scription is, as nearly as possible, the 
reverse of that which would apply to the 
average citizen of San Francisco. The 
mental vision of the latter—very like his 
bodily organs—is habitually bounded by 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains on the 
one hand, and the Pacific horizon on the 
other. His pride is to be a citizen of 
“this great State, sir,” and zof¢ of those 
outlying tracts which compose the rest 
of the world ; and, in order to truly char- 
acterize him, it is necessary (and quite 
sufficient) to change the conventional 
“cosmopolitan” into the “San Fran- 
cisco Californian.” But, after all, we 
have thus far indicated the characteris- 
tics of those classes in the population of 
San Francisco which are rather the 
more prominent—the classes who are 
suggested by the expression, “ People 
whom one meets,” using that term to 
mean people whom one meets in a busi- 
ness, as well as in a social way. But 
the great mass of her hundred and fifty 
thousand inhabitants one does not meet, 
like the great mass of any other hundred 
and fifty thousand people in the United 
States: these are honest, commonplace 
souls, fairly given to the homely virtues, 
attached to their spouses, fond of their 
offspring, decorously mindful of the sev- 
enth day, rather soft-hearted and head- 
ed, and uninteresting in the uttermost 
degree. 

Some modification of California soci- 
ety is to be looked for from the State 
University, which has but just gone into 
operation, with an organization as yet 
imperfect. We may not here undertake 
to speak of the embarrassments attend- 
ing this organization, nor of the difficul- 
ties to be met and overcome before it 
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shall be in such operation as to realize 
the hopes which have been entertained 
that it might fill for the Pacific coast the 
place which has been filled for the South 
by the University of Virginia, for the West 
by the University of Michigan, and for 
the whole Union, in earlier days, by the 
Universities of New England. The im- 
mediate future of the University of Cal- 
ifornia is seriously clouded, and it may 
yet be some years before it is fairly 
launched upon a career of usefulness. 
The importance, to such a society as 
that of California, of an institution of 
this character, is quite obvious. And 
when it shall have sent out into the State 
some hundreds of young men imbued 
with scholastic enthusiasm, it is fair to 
expect that a State Legislature will not 
again refuse the pitiful appropriation de- 
manded for a geological survey, and that 
the meetings of an Academy of Natural 
Sciences will be looked upon by the 
community at large as something more 
than a subject for the cheap ridicule of a 
cheaper wit. 

The health of San Francisco is toler- 
ably good., By the mortuary reports, it 
appears that diseases of the respiratory 
organs are the chief source of death. 
Physicians assert that a considerable 
proportion of these diseases have sprung 
from seeds sown elsewhere. This is 
likely enough, since the larger propor- 
tion of the people who have died had at- 
tained to majority elsewhere; and for 
the further reason that many persons la- 
boring under respiratory affections have 
come to San Francisco in the mistaken 
belief that the climate was suitable for 
the alleviation of their complaints. On 
the contrary, under the trying conditions 
of life here, these develop rapidly, and 
carry the patient rapidly to the grave. 
It is, perhaps, premature to speak with 
certainty of the classes of disease which 
will ultimately be found the most fatal. 
Among children, a mortality almost ter- 
rible has been shown, year after year, 
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in the mortuary reports ; and health offi- 
cials and physicians inveigh, denounce, 
and exhort in vain to procure such re- 
form as may diminish the sad record. 
It is conceded to arise in the fashion of 
clothing, which is insufficient to resist 
the summer ordeal. - But the patterns 
come from recognized authority in New- 
port and Biarritz, and the slaughter of 
the innocents goes on. One conspicu- 
ous feature in adult mortality is sudden- 
ness. The climate is bracing, and few 
are taken down with sickness through 
which they linger, and convalesce, and 
emerge, looking bleached and feeble, and 
finally recover. On the contrary, one 


day a man attends to his business in 
robust health, goes home slightly ailing, 
during the night sends for a physician, 
is pronounced in a condition of typhoid 
fever, or pleurisy, or congested lungs, 
and his friends are notified of his illness 
by his funeral announcement; or, men 


fall down in the street, are carried into 
a drug-store, whence a body only is car- 
ried out, and the physicians pronounce it 
a heart disease, or apoplexy. Probably 
these things are the fruits of the old 
wearing life when the “vital machine 
was run with the blower up,” and the 
same speed had been maintained, re- 
gardless, perhaps, of premonitions that 
the engine was no longer quite what it 
had been. 

The health of the women of San Fran- 
cisco is fairly good—about the same, 
probably, as that of corresponding class- 
es in other American cities. The chil- 
dren are generally fine-looking, with 
large limbs and robust forms, and the 
school-girls are rather rosy. Their pre- 
cocity in physical development is, like 
the horticultural productions of the State, 
semi-tropical. But this condition does 
not last longer than elsewhere in the 
United States, and most of the married 
are in the average “ailing’’ condition. 
Statistics of the birth-rate are as yet, 
like other California statistics, too young 
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to establish any reliable conclusions. So 
far as they go, they confirm superficial 
observatién in the conclusion that the 
birth-rate is high. It has need to be, in 
order to countervail the high infantile 
death-rate. In appearance, the women, 
like the men, are an assorted mixture of 
all American types, from the nut-brown 
Creole to the blue-eyed Yankee. 

The number of the insane and of su- 
icides is, also, large enough to be a feat- 
ure in the life of San Francisco. Of the 
former, about two hundred per annum— 
say one hundred and fifty men and fifty 
women, or one man in every four hun- 
dred, and one woman in every thousand 
—are sent to the Insane Asylum. They 
are nearly all of foreign birth — natives 
of the United Kingdom, in a considerable 
majority. About one hundred and twen- 
ty of the men are single, and thirty of 
the women married. The chief cause of 
insanity with the former, drunkenness ; 
with the latter, domestic trouble. The 
American in California has not yet de- 
veloped an aptitude for lunacy. He 
figures more largely, however, among 
the suicides. The annual number of 
these is about forty—the proportion of 
men and women not specified. The 
men kill themselves from poverty; the 
women, from heart-troubles. The for- 
mer of these causes certainly is not so 
prevalent as elsewhere; but men are 
separated from their families, and can 
end their troubles without plunging those 
who are dear to them into grief. Prob- 
ably, the effect of this motive in dissuad- 
ing from suicide is not quite appreciated 
in other communities, where the family 
ties do exist, and where, therefore, the 
suicides are not committed. 


The Future of San Francisco is plain: 
She will grow—as the country behind 
her grows ; she will become — what her 
citizens shall make her! Behind her lies 
a great expanse of territory, capable of 
maintaining a large population, depend- 
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ing upon San Francisco to transact its 
commercial business, and to carry on 
many of its manufactures. As that ter- 
ritory fills with population and pours 
down into the city its wealth of prod- 
uce, receiving in exchange the products 
of her commerce and her industry, San 
Francisco will also increase in wealth 
and population. Should she maintain in 
manufacturing industry the lead which, 
as acommercial centre, she can not lose, 
her permanent population may continue, 
perhaps, to equal one-sixth of that spread 
over the territory from the British pos- 
sessions to Arizona. If other places 
should become important manufactur- 
ing centres, her proportion of popula- 
tion might be reduced as low as one- 
tenth, but it can scarcely become less. 
When that territory shall be occupied 
by two millions of people, the population 
of San Francisco may be three or four 
hundred thousand; when that interior 
shall support four millions, the popula- 


tion of San Francisco may be upward 


of half a million. It will be many years 
before the Pacific States shall contain 
four millions of people. There are no 
laws of growth to operate in the case of 
San Francisco other than those which 
obtain in the growth of other cities. 
In her case, it is true, two fields of 
wealth, or two fields for labor, combine 
—as they are found combined in few 
other American cities: she is both a 
sea-port and the centre of a great agri- 
cultural country. An interior Western 
city can derive its wealth only from the 
latter field; it has not the opportunity 
also to earn money in the original im- 
portation of goods and in transacting 
the business of ships. An Atlantic sea- 
board city fulfills the latter function, but 
is robbed by in-board cities of many 
manufacturing industries. These two 
distinct functions unite in the case of San 
Francisco. She is situated, with refer- 
ence to supplying all wants of her inte- 
rior country, rather more advantageously 
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than any other American city— unless, 
possibly, New Orleans. But then, New 
Orleans is at the disadvantage of New 
York competition, the larger market—in 
virtue of its larger size alone —under- 
selling her by a margin equal to many 
hundred miles of transportation. From 
this and kindred drawbacks, San Fran- 
cisco is free. It does not appear human- 
ly possible to wrest from her any im- 
portant part of the business which her 
position of itself places naturally in her 
hands. At least, she can retain it if she 
will, and it is not lixely that her citizens 
will lack either the wit or the energy to 
do it. Since, then, the question of the 
increase of San Francisco in population 
and wealth depends directly and solely 
upon the increase of the population for 
whom she acts as factor, it would appear 
that her best energies, for many years 
yet to come, should be devoted to stimu- 
lating this increase. Her own growth 
she can not directly force. The one 
purpose of her existence is to transact 
business for others; the amount of that 
business is the limit of her development ; 
and the amount of population gives the 
limit of the business. Yet how is an 
influx of population to be stimulated ? 
Perhaps, by State aid to immigrants. 
Mere representations of the advantages 
of California as a place of residence 
would hardly, alone, tempt the European 
immigrant to pass by the fertile and 
beautiful valleys and plains of Kansas, 
Minnesota, or Iowa. And if the immi- 
grant is to be enticed to California, lands 
must be prepared for his occupation, 
and made accessible to market — pene- 
trated by railways. 

How rapidly the immigrant will comé, 
is another question. With every West- 
ern and some Eastern States competing 
in the Immigrant market, it is probable 
that our European cousin will this year 
be furnished at least free transportation 
to the point of his destination, and will 
next year very possibly be paid a bonus 





for going there. A merely passing glance 
at what is being done in other sections of 
the country shows that the immigrant 
will not find his way to California, unless 
some special inducement is held out to 
him. The material future of San Fran- 
cisco, therefore, divested of the very glit- 
tering Oriental generalities wherein it is 
wont to be bedecked, and of the extreme- 
ly beautiful prismatic hues shed upon it 
frém the lantern of the “first through 
locomotive,” depends upon the general 
growth, prosperity, and wealth of the 
Pacific States —and these depend upon 
increase of population, and that upon 
immigration, and immigration upon ex- 
ertion—and, therefore, upon what San 
Francisco shall do, not ¢a/k, in its prac- 
tical aid. 

But while all her citizens talk of the 
future of San Francisco, how many of 
them look to, or think of, her moral fu- 
ture? If it be true, materially speaking, 
that she will become what her citizens 
shall make her, it is equally true in a 
moral sense. The man of to-day may 
neglect opportunity to develop within 
the city a profitable business—he may 
decline immigration projects, or manu- 
facturing projects. He only leaves the 
field open before the coming man, who 
would look back with something of won- 
der, perhaps, at the deficient sagacity of 
this generation; but would, doubtless, 
invent affectionate excuses for the short- 
coming, and cherish its memory still. 
Lands may be worn out, mines exhaust- 
ed, and the natural inheritance of earth 
turned over to him, wasted and despoil- 
ed: he will labor to repair the mischief, 
and to provide better for his son than 
this generation had provided for him; 
yet, as he shall tell that son of the havoc 
wrought by his improvident grandfather, 
it is likely that he will enlarge upon the 
wondrous experiences and adventures 
of that pioneer’s early days, and look 
back to him as the Virginian of to-day 
looks back to the wild, shiftless, lawless, 
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improvident old magnate, who held his 
principality by charter from his king and 
transmitted it to his descendants a bar- 
ren inheritance, cursed with the curse of 
poverty. All these things, and many 
more, may the San Franciscan of to-day 
do, and eke leave undone; yet shall not 
his descendants look back to him with 
scorn, nor hold his memory in contempt. 

But if that citizen of a better day and 
a higher life find himself a unit of a com- 
munity of unsound morality—and un- 
sound because of bad education —con- 
taining a large element which is vicious 
because ignorant, and useless because 
both; without such educational estab- 
lishments for his children as he had a 
right to expect, and the provision made 
for this purpose and kindred purposes 
squandered or diverted ; without art-gal- 
leries or libraries, or the means then to 
procure them; without provision made 
for his recreation, or even needful rest, 
in a public park, and the land once given 
in sacred trust for that purpose parceled 
away, as prizes were parceled by bucca- 
neers ; without proper harbor accommo- 
dation for his commerce, and the means 
which should have provided it squan- 
dered ; without proper buildings for the 
conduct of his public affairs, and yet 
with an inheritance of municipal debt 
which may be a burden even unto his 
son’s son after him; with a city infected 
in its health by imperfect drainage or no 
drainage——the result of an ignorance and 
folly which shall, to him, appear as in- 
conceivable as it is inexcusable—if such 
as this shall be the inheritance devolved 
by this generation upon that which is to 
come, it may be well imagined that the 
memory of the pioneer will go down to 
his posterity with both contempt and 
scorn, and even something of execra- 
tion. The reverse of this picture would 
show the great Pacific domain of the 
United States rewarding, with lavish 
hand, the labors of millions of human be- 
ings. The commercial centre and moral 
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capital of this Pacific empire—its queen, 
seated upon the throne of hills prepared 
for her by the hand of Nature—respect- 
ed for her power, revered for her justice, 
loved for her kindness, honored for her 
integrity—a noble city, a pride and boast 
and glory to her children and nation, a 
home and school of moral power and 
social grace, and their handmaids, Sci- 
ence, Literature, and Art—the youngest, 
fairest, wisest, and best of American cit- 
ies: how far may we dare to hope that 
a day shall ever arrive when this high 
praise—if not, indeed, fully won—shall, 
at least, become something less than 
discriminating irony? 

There is a familiar picture of an Amer- 
ican Indian, standing upon a headland 
washed by the Pacific Ocean, and shad- 
ing his eyes with one hand as he gazes 
steadfastly upon the sinking sun. The 
picture needs amending; for, already, 
the Indian has disappeared from this 
Pacific shore, and the White Man stands 
in his stead—his last Westward con- 
quest already achieved. From ocean to 
ocean, the continent is his own— in his 
hand its destiny for good or ill. 

We may stand upon the summit of 
’ that hill which stands sentinel over the 
youn and wayward city of San Francis- 
co, and looking out over the waste of 
wen that circles half a world, see a 
dense bank of vapor — murky and dark 
below, Sut rolling its surface billows 
onward in ‘he setting sunlight as a heav- 
ing sea of molten gold — move land- 
> ocean. Standing out 
cold and sharp _nd bleak against the 
coming tide, rises Lone Mountain—the 
city of the dead. The-® TePose the bones 
of those who have gone pefore, and there 
will rest the dust —honor-@ °F dishon- 
ored—of the thousands no” toiling in 
the city at our feet: battling the battle 
whose reward is—there. What 'S '° be 
the story of that battle and these to lers? 
Is Wealth alone their confessed, as ‘vell 
as secret idol? Is it tosuffice to gildeve.” 


ward from th 
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vice, and condone every crime? Do they 
know zo test of merit or excellence, save 
that of their own mountain’s touchstone, 
which shows by the fraction of a tint the 
proportion of pure Gold? If these latter 
questions are to be answered to the dis- 
advantage of this generation, what meas- 
ure of derision and contempt will be 
poured out over its grave-stones by the 
men who shall blush to own them ances- 
tors? Is life worth living, if this is to 
be the reward? Is work worth work- 
ing, if a gibe or a sneer at the dead 
man is to be the legend of his monu- 
ment? 

The fog has rolled up in mighty mass 
against Lone Mountain, towering in 
huge, fleecy billows above it, still black 
beneath, while its summit glows as if it 
might be the throne of a Pagan god. 
The grave-stones show as glistening 
specks against the dark lining of the 
cloud. An instant more, and the vast 
pile will topple over, rolling majestically 
down in solemn silence, wrapping hill 
and valley in a fleecy winding - sheet, 
swallowing up, as into the resistless.cur- 
rent of oblivion, the City of the Dead, 
and all its monuments, whether of honor 
or of shame. The San Franciscan of 
to-day may look out toward that resting- 
place, which is to be his own—may see 
the fleecy, but impenetrable bank, as it 
overhangs and threatens to engulf it. 
Let him ask himself if he has earned 
such place in the life of his city as may 
be for him a monument of honor when 
the head-stones of Lone Mountain lie 
buried in a forgotten past. If he have 
not, then may he here see the type of 
his own memory—the poor lesson of his 
life—swallowed into the tide of the For- 
gotten, unto the last trace of a name 
which lent nothing of honor to what in 
death it shall not be permitted to re- 
proach. And, even as we gaze, the vast 
bank topples over, and rolls down; and 
of the memory of the pioneers of San 
Francisco not a trace remains. 
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When lamplight flickers in the room, 
And curtains shut away the night, 
Before me in the shadows loom 
My tranquil islands of delight. 


I seem to see their sunny slopes, 
With valleys, misty -veiled, between ; 
Their forests hung with leafy ropes 
And vines of never - fading green. 


I scent the breath of cassia bua, 
The gloria mundi as it swings ; 

I see the parrot, where it floods 
The heavy air on flaming wings. 


O, placid rivers of the south, 
Through still ravines ye never haste! 
With little fear of dearth or drouth, 
Thy amber wealth runs all to waste. 


I cleave again thy tideless wave: 
New Edens dawn at every turn, 

Where I am greeted by the grave 
Flamingo and the stately hern. 


A slim canoe, with spicy freight, 
Steals by me on its silent way ; 
The pale -pink lilies undulate 
In ecstasy, with life’s sweet day. 


The magic of the gods is mine; 
For in the bee’s hum I may hear 
A secret that I will divine, 
And legends of the flowery year. 


Soft summer showers sweep through the land, 
The buds are drunk with sun and dew, 
The twilight falls on either hand — 
Lo! Night is coming, calm and blue. 


Along the reef the sea is loud, 
And tosses in its deep unrest ; 

A mellow star sits in a cloud; 
The moon is falling to the west: 


And voices call me in the air— 
The dear, sad voices that I know— 
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**O, come away while life is fair; 
Come now!”’ thev cry—and I would go. 


While life is fair and youth is gay, 
O, how these tedious fetters thrall ! 

**O, come away! O, come away!”’ 
I hear those plaintive voices call. 


How little I the cost would heed, 
If I could rush upon the sea, 
And hurry on, with tempest - speed, 
To those sad voices calling me. 
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HE most valuable fur-bearing ani- 
T mals inhabiting the waters of the 
north-west coast of North America are 
the Sea-Otters. They are found as far 


south as twenty-eight degrees of north 
latitude, and their northern limits in- 


clude the Aleutian Islands. Although 
never migrating to the southern hemi- 
sphere, these peculiar, amphibious ani- 
mals are found around the isolated points 
of southern Kamtschatka, and even to the 
western Kuriles, a chain of islands that 
separate the Okhotsk Sea from the north- 
eastern Pacific. The length of the full- 
grown animal may average five feet, 
including the tail, which is about ten 
inches. The head resembles that of the 
fur seal, having full, black, piercing eyes, 
exhibiting much intelligence. The color 
of the female’s eye, when “in season,” 
is quite black ; at other periods, of a dark 
brown. The males are usually of the 
same shade, although, in some instan- 
ces, they are of a jet, shining black, like 
their mates. The fur is of a much light- 
er shade inside than upon the surface, 
and, extending over all, are scattering, 
long, glistening hairs, which add much 
to the richness and beauty of the pel- 
age. Some individuals, about the nose 
and eyes, are of a light brown, or dingy 
white. The ears are less than an inch 
Vor. IV—3. 


in length, quite pointed, standing nearly 
erect, and are covered with short hair. 
Occasionally, the young are of a deep 
brown, with the ends of the longest hairs 
tipped with white, and, about the nose 
and eyes, of a cream color. 

The mating season of the Sea-Otter is 
not known, as the young are met with in 
all months of the year; hence, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose they differ from most 
other species of marine mammalia in 
this respect. The time of gestation is 
supposed to be eight or nine months. 

The hind-feet, or flippers, of the ani- 
mal are webbed, much like the seal’s. 
Its fore-legs are short, the fore-paws re- 
semble those of a cat, being furnished 
with five sharp claws, as are the poste- 
rior flippers also. 

The oldest and most observing hunt- 
ers about Point Grenville aver that the 
“Sea-Otter is never seen on shore un- 
less it is wounded.” Nevertheless, we 
have accounts of their coming ashore 
upon the Aleutian Islands when the Rus- 
sians were first engaged in the fur trade. 
We quote the following from Coxe’s work 
on “Russian Discoveries between Asia 
and America,” and the “ Conquest of Si- 
beria,” published in 1780: “Of all these 
furs, the skins of the Sea-Otters are the 
richest and most valuable. These ani- 
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mals resort in great numbers to the Aleu- 
tian and Fox Islands; they are called by 
the Russians Boobry Morfki, or sea- 
beavers, on account of the resemblance 
of their fur to that of the common bea- 
ver. They are taken four ways: struck 
with darts as they are sleeping upon their 
backs in the sea; followed by boats and 
hunted down till they are tired; sur- 
prised in caverns, and taken in nets.” 
They are possessed of much sagacity, 
have great powers of scent, and are ex- 
ceedingly imbued with curiosity. Their 
home is nearly as much in the water as 
some species of whales; and as whalers 
have their favorite “cruising-grounds,” 
so, likewise, do the Otter-hunters have 
their favorite hunting-grounds, or points 
where the objects of pursuit are found in 
greater numbers than along the general 
stretch of the coast; about the sea-board 
of Upper and Lower California, Cerros, 
St. Geronimo, Guadaloupe, St. Nicho- 
las, and St. Miguel islands, have been re- 
garded as choice places to pursue them ; 
farther northward: off Cape Blanco, on 
the Oregon coast, and Point Grenville 
and Gray’s Harbor, along’ the coast of 
Washington Territory. At the present 
day, considerable numbers are taken by 
Whites and Indians about those north- 
ern grounds. Thence, to the north- 
ward and westward, come a broken coast 
and groups of islands, where the ani- 
mals were, in times past, hunted by the 
employés of the Hudson’s Bay Compa- 
ny and Russian American Company, and 
are still pursued by the natives inhabit- 
ing those rock-bound shores. These in- 
teresting mammals are gregarious, and 
frequently are seen in bands numbering 
from fifty up to hundreds. When in rap- 
id movement, they make alternate undu- 
lating leaps out of the water, plunging 
again, as do seals and porpoises. They 
are frequently seen, too, with the hind- 
flippers extended, as if catching the 
breeze to sail or drift before it. 

They live on clams, crabs, and oth- 
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er species of crustacea, and sometimes 
small fish. When the Otter descends 
and brings up any article of food, it in- 
stantly resumes its habitual attitude—on 
the back—to devour it. In sunny days, 
when looking, it sometimes shades its 
eyes with one fore-paw, much in the 
same manner as a person does with the 
hand. The females rarely have more 
than a single young one at a birth—nev- 
er more than two— which are “brought 
forth upon the kelp,” say the White hunt- 
ers, that abounds at nearly all points 
known as their favorite resorting-places. 
The mothers caress and suckle their 
offspring seemingly with much affection, 
fondling them with their fore-paws — re- 
clining, in their usual manner —and fre- 
quently uttering a plaintive strain, which 
may have given rise to the saying that 
“Sea-Otters sing to quiet their young 
ones,” and give some credence to the 
suggestion that the human-like actions 
of the animal originated the story about 
mermaids! But when it is startled, it 
rises perpendicularly half its length out 
of the water; and if their quick, sharp 
eyes discern aught to cause alarm, the 
cubs are seized by the mouth, and in- 
stantly disappear under water. Both 
males and females are sometimes seen 
curled up in such shapelessness as to pre- 
sent no appearance of animal form: when 
in this posture they are said to be sleeping. 

Sea- Otters are rarely seen far from 
shore, their home being among the thick 
beds of kelp near the beach or about out- 
lying rocky reefs and islets. Point Gren- 
ville, however, seems to be an exception, 
as there is no kelp in sight from the 
shore; but the Indians say there is kelp 
in large patches about ten miles to sea- 
ward, where the animals resort as a 
breeding - place. 


PURSUIT AND CAPTURE. 


About the period of the establishment 
of Fort Astoria, near the mouth of the 
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Columbia River, and for many succeed- 
ing years, the Sea- Otter hunters along 
the coasts of California and Oregon 
were made up from nearly all the mar- 
itime nations of Europe and America, 
as well as from the different tribes of 
natives that dwelt near the sea-shore. 
Those of the former were hardy spirits, 
who preferred a.wild life and adventur- 
cus pursuits, rather than civilized em- 
ployment. The distance coasted in their 
lightly constructed boats, the stealthy 
search for the game, and when discover- 
ed, the sharp-shooting chase, gave these 
hunting expeditions a pleasant tinge of 
venture. Moreover, the taking of Sea- 
Otters on the coasts of the Californias 
was prohibited by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and the hunters were aware that, 
if detected, the penalty would be severe : 
hence, they ever kept a watchful eye on 
all vessels seen, which were carefully 
avoided or cautiously approached. 


A peculiar sort of boat is used by the 


hunters, called an “ Otter-canoe.” It is 
fifteen feet long, nearly five wide, and 
eighteen inches deep. It is sharp at 
each end, with flaring sides, and but 
little sheer. Still, these boats are ex- 
cellent “sea-goers,” and are regarded 
as unsurpassed for landing through the 
surf. Their shape is peculiar; so, like- 
wise, are the paddles for propelling them, 
which are short, with very broad blades 
—they being better adapted for use in 
the thick beds of kelp. 

The outfit, when going on a cruise, is 
limited to nearly the barest necessities. 
Three men usually go in one boat—two 
to paddle, and one to shoot; the latter 
having two or three favorite rifles, with a 
supply of ammunition. A little tea, cof- 
fee, sugar, flour, or ship-bread, is pro- 
vided, adding pipes and tobacco, and, as 
a great luxury, perhaps a keg of spirits 
completes their equipment. 

All being in readiness, they leave the 
quiet waters of the harbor, and put to 
sea, following the general trend of the 
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land, but at times making a broad devi- 
ation, to hunt about some islands, miles 
from the main-land. When an Otter is 
seen within rifle-shot, instantly the hunt- 
er fires; and if only wounding the animal, 
it dives under the water, but soon re- 
appears, to be repeatedly shot at until 
killed. Sometimes, three boats will hunt 
together. Then they take positions, one 
on each side, but in advance of the third, 
and all three in the rear of where the 
animal is expected to be seen. It is 
only the practiced eye of the experienced 
men that can detect the tip of the ani- 
mal’s nose peering above water, dis- 
guised by a leaf of kelp. Occasionally, 
a large band is met with. Then every 
exertion is made to keep them within 
the triangle formed by the boats; and, 
at such times, a deal of rapid and sharp 
shooting ensues, and many a bullet sings 
through the air, or skips over the water, 
almost as near-the pursuers as the ani- 
mals pursued. However, six, eight, or 
a dozen otters are sometimes secured 
before the main body disperses ; and it is 
very rarely any accident occurs by reck- 
less firing. 

From day to day, if pleasant weather, 
they cruise in search of the animals— 
landing to pass the night at different 
places well known to them, behind some 
point or rock that breaks the ocean swell. 
The landings are made by watching the 
successive rollers as they undulate upon 
the beach, and when a favorable time 
comes, the boat, under dexterous man- 
agement, glides over the surf with safety 
to the shore. It is then hauled up clear 
of the water, and turned partially over 
for a shelter, or a tent is pitched. A fire 
is made of drift-wood, or, if this fail, the 
dry stalks of the cactus, or a bunch of 
dead chaparral, serve them; and, if 
their provisions should be getting short, 
an excursion is made up some one of the 
many ravines or intervals — perhaps toa 
stagnant water-pool, where the deer and 
antelope resort to quench their parching 





thirst in the arid region. The unerring 
rifle brings one to the ground, when out 
comes the hunter’s knife, and cutting the 
choice pieces from the creature, he sal- 
lies back again to camp and soon has 
the venison singeing over the coals, and, 
in due time, it is added to their evening 
meal, which is partaken of with hearty 
relish; then come the pipes, which are 
enjoyed as only those men of free and 
easy lifecan enjoy them. Relieved from 
all care, these adventurers talk of past 
exploits or frolics, and finally roll them- 
selves in their blankets for a night’s in- 
vigorating sleep in the open air. At 
daybreak they are all awakened by the 
screams of sea-birds and the barking of 
coyotes, attracted by the scent of the en- 
campment. The morning repast over, 
they again embark in their cockle-shell 
boats, launch through the surf, gain the 
open sea, and paddle or sail along the 
shores in search of “Otter-sign.” 

We recollect once meeting with a natty 
little schooner on the coast, owned by 
some crack hunters, who appeared to be 
enjoying a sportsman’s life to some pur- 
pose; cruising where they pleased, tak- 
ing their canoes on deck, to be used in 
the chase as might be required. We 
remarked that they were to be envied 
their pleasure, to say nothing of their 
profits! “Well,” said a veteran of the 
party, “‘it’s all very fine; but give me 
my boat and two good men to paddle, 
and they are welcome to their yacht. 
You see, if we go on the old plan, when 
night is coming on we can land, pitch a 
tent or turn up the canoe, knock over a 
stray deer or two with the yauger, eat 
fresh meat for supper, turn in when we 
please, turn out when we like; and if a 
south-easter happens to come on, we are 
all snug, and no watch to stand. But 
the worst is, when in port. A feller 
can’t have any kind of a time, when he’s 
got a craft to look after. Give me the 
canoe every time, with the right kind o’ 
men, three rifles, and a regular outfit; 
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but don’t forget the whisky. Then I’m 
happy-go-lucky.” 


HUNTING FROM THE SHORE. 


From San Francisco northward, as 
far as Juan de Fuca Strait, the hunting 
is chiefly prosecuted by shooting the 
animals from the shore; the most noted 
grounds being between Gray’s Harbor 
and Point Grenville—a belt of low coast, 
lying within the parallels of forty-six and 
forty-eight degrees, north latitude. 

The White hunter builds his two log- 
cabins; one, near the southern limits of 
his beat, and the other at its northern 
terminus near Point Grenville. During 
the prevalence of the southerly winter 
gales he takes up his quarters at the 
last-named station, as the game is found 
there more frequently; but when the 
summer winds sweep down from the 
north he changes his habitation, and 
pursues the animals about the breakers 
of Gray’s Harbor. From early dawn 
till the sun sinks beneath the horizon, 
the hunter, with rifle in hand and ammu- 
nition slung across his shoulder, walks 
the beach on the lookout for “a shot.” 
The instant one is seen crack goes the 
rifle, but it is seldom the animal is se- 
cured by one fire. A Sea-Otter’s head 
bobbing about in the restless swell is a 
very uncertain mark; and if instantly 
killed, the receding tide or adverse wind 
might drift the animal seaward: so that, 
even if it eventually drift to shore, it 
may be far out of sight from the hunters 
by day, or be thrown on the rocks by the 
surge during the night, and picked up by 
some one of the strolling Indians who 
run the beach in quest of any dead seal 
or otter that may come in their way. 

The difficulty in shooting from the 
shore, when the marksman stands nearly 
on a level with the ever-changing swell, 
has always been an aggravating annoy- 
ance; to avoid which, the hunters now 
use a sort of ladder, or, as it may be 
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termed, two ladders, joined near the up- 
per ends by a hinge spreading at the 
lower ends, forming a triangle— when 
placed on the beach or in the edge of the 
water—on which the hunter climbs in 
order to gain elevation. The ladders 
are made of light material, so that they 
can be easily carried, and at any time, 
should the sea be ruffled by a local wind 
or waves from seaward. When an Otter 
is seen, up go the ladders, and up goes 
the hunter to the topmost round, and 
fires. The shot is repeated very quickly, 
if the first does not take effect; and ball 
after ball is sent after the animal, until it 
is far out of reach. It is estimated that 
the best shooters average at least twenty- 
five shots to every Otter obtained, and 
that about one-half the number kilied 
are secured by the rightful owners ; but, 
when once in their possession, it is quick- 
ly fleeced of its valuable skin, which is 
stretched on the walls of the cabin to 
dry. It is no unusual occurrence for the 
hunter to pass a week traveling up and 
down the beach, and he may shoot sixty 
or more rounds, and, perhaps, kill sev- 
eral Otters; but, owing to “bad luck,” 
not one may be secured—the carcass 
either drifting to sea, or to shore, possi- 
bly, with the flowing night-tide, and the 
object so patiently and eagerly sought 
for is at last stealthily appropriated by 
some skulking savage. 
Notwithstanding their propensity to 
purloin, the Indians of the north-west 
coast not only occasionally shoot the 
Sea-Otters, as do the Whites, but in the 
months of July and August, when calm 
weather prevails, they capture them by 
night. A small canoe is chosen for the 
purpose, and the implement used to capt- 
ure the animals is a spear of native make, 
composed of bone and steel, fitted toa 
long pole by a socket. Four chosen men 
make the crew for the canoe. Near the 
close of day, a sharp lookout is kept for 
any band of the animals that may have 
been seen from the shore, and their po- 
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sition accurately defined before begin- 
ning the pursuit. All being in readiness, 
as the shade of evening approaches, they 
launch their pigmy craft upon the calm 
sea, and three men paddle in silence to- 
ward the place where the Otters were 
seen, while the fourth takes his station 
in the bow. He is either a chief, or 
some one distinguished in the chase. 
He watches intently for the sleeping Ot- 
ters. As soon as one is descried, the 
canoe is headed for it, and, when within 
reach, the spear is lanched into the un- 
wary creature. In its efforts to escape, 
it draws the spear from the pole. There 
is a small, but strong cord connecting the 
spear and pole, which admits them to 
separate a few feet, but does not free 
the Otter. The animal dives deeply, but 
with great effort, as the unwieldy pole 
greatly retards its progress. The keen- 
eyed savage traces its course, in the 
blinding darkness, by the phosphores- 
cent light caused by the animal's transit 
through the water; and when it rises 
upon the surface to breathe, it is beset 
with clubs, paddles, and perhaps another 
spear, and is finally dispatched, after 
repeated blows or thrusts. The conflict 
arouses the whole band, which instantly 
disappear; so that it is seldom more 
than one is secured. As soon as the 
hunt is over, the animal is brought on 
shore, the skin taken off and stretched 
to dry, and, when ready for market, the 
lucky owner considers himself enriched 
to the value of ten or fifteen blankets, 
and the flesh of the animal is devoured 
as a choice article of food. 

The mode of capturing the Sea-Otters 
between Point Grenville and the Aleu- 
tian Islands varies with the different na- 
tive tribes inhabiting that coast. The 
Aleutians, dressed in their water-proof 
garments, made from the intestines of 
seals, wedge themselves into their 6édar- 
kas, (which are constructed with a light, 
wooden frame, and covered with walrus 
or seal-skin) plunge through the surf 
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that dashes high among the crags, and, 
with almost instinctive skill, reach the 
less turbulent ground-swell that heaves 
in every direction. These aquatic men 
are so closely confined by the narrow 
build of their boats, and keeping motion 
with them too, that their appearance sug- 
gests the idea that some undescribed ma- 
rine monster had just emerged from the 
depths below. Once clear of the rocks, 
however, the hunters watch diligently 
for the Otters. The first man that gets 
near one darts his spear, then throws up 
his paddle by way of signal; all the oth- 
er boats forming a circle around him, at 
some distance. The wounded animal 
dives deeply, but soon returns to the 
surface, near some one of the didarkas 
forming the circle. Again, the hunter 
that is near enough hurls his spear and 
elevates his paddle, and again the ring is 
formed as before. In this way the chase 
is continued till the capture is made. As 
soon as the animal is brought on shore, 
the oldest two hunters examine it, and 
the one whose spear is found nearest its 
head is entitled to the prize. 

The number of Sea-Otters taken an- 
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nually is not definitely known, but from 
the most authentic information we can 
obtain, the aggregate is 2,600; which, 
valuing the skins at $50 each, amounts 
to the sum of $130,000. 

Whether these most valuable fur ani- 
mals have decreased in numbers within 
the past few years, is questionable. The 
hunting of them on the coast of Califor- 
nia is no longer profitable for more than 
two or three hunters, and we believe of 
late some seasons have passed without 
any one engaging in the enterprise ; not- 
withstanding, off Point Grenville, which 
is an old hunting-ground, sixty Otters 
were taken by only three hunters during 
the summer of 1868—a great annual 
increase over many past years. It is 
said the Russian-American Company re- 
stricted the number taken yearly by the 
Aleutian Islanders, from whom the chief 
supply was obtained, in order to perpet- 
uate the stock. Furthermore, may it not 
be that these sagacious animals have fled 
from those places on the coasts of the 
Californias where they were so constant- 
ly pursued, to some more isolated haunt, 
and now remain unmolested? 
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ENERAL BUTLER, command- 

ing the Army of the James—in an 
official order published early in August, 
1864—called upon his colored troops for 
volunteers for a service of extra danger 
and hard work, promising extra pay for 
the same. The hard work was, I be- 
lieve, especially mentioned as “hard dig- 
ging,” and the danger was indicated as 
the fire of the enemy. The number of 
volunteers was limited to some three or 
four hundred men. The extra pay was 
to be given, first, after a month’s serv- 
ice, and again, on the completion of the 
work. 


The troops responded readily to the 
call; more than enough were willing to 
go. Officers were selected and detailed, 
and the command thus raised was soon 
on the spot and at work. The work 
proved to be'the digging of a canal ata 
point called Dutch Gap—to be large 
enough and deep enough for the passage 
of river gun-boats. The situation of the 
ground, and especially of the Rebel mili- 
tary works, made this object seem feasi- 
ble, and worth an effort. 

The Federal line of works at Bermuda 
Hundred extended from the Appomattox 
to the James River, the right of the line 
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on the latter. The Rebel lines were 
parallel with, and in front of the Fed- 
eral, with their left on the James River, 
at a steep bluff. This bluff commanded 
a long reach of the river, the guns point- 
ing straight down the stream, their range 
being uninterrupted for perhaps half a 
mile to the rear of the Union works. 

The stream, at this part, was peculiarly 
exposed to a plunging fire from the bluff 
on which stood Howlett’s house, and 
here many and formidable guns were 
mounted. There were also a barrier of 
sunken craft across the stream, and ru- 
mors of an elaborate torpedo system un- 
der water. A formidable spot; and, with 
both shores in hostile hands—as they 
were, everywhere above the Federal right 
—a spot almost impossible for wooden 
vessels to pass at all. 

The land operations were, just then, 
at a stand-still. Each side was thor- 


oughly fortified, and the works protect- 


ed by aéattis and wire entanglements. 
To break through the lines on either side 
had been proved to be out of the ques- 
tion by a series of assaults from both 
parties. Affairs were at a dead-lock in 
Butler’s front; a large part of each army 
was busy watching its enemy, thus keep- 
ing its hands tied. 

But this was to the advantage of the 
Rebels, as they had an inside line, with a 
railroad at their backs, and at all times 
they could keep their movements secret. 
They could withdraw a large force from 
our front, and still keep up a show of 
strength, without our immediately dis- 
covering the game; while our move- 
ments were soon intelligible to them. 
We were in Virginia—the enemy’s coun- 
try; his spies were on their own familiar 
ground. From the same cause our area 
was confined to the places within our 
lines of work, and the forests here were 
rapidly falling before our fuel- hunters, 
and exposing our numbers and move- 
ments to the Rebel signal-officers. With 
a view to unlock the situation, General 
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Butler supposed it practicable to cut a 
canal in a month’s time that would let 
our gun-boats up the James, without 
running the gauntlet of the Howlett guns 
and the sunken rafts and torpedoes. 

The river makes a great bend above 
Dutch Gap, inclosing a long, broad point 
of meadow-like land, half a mile wide at 
the end and two or three miles in length, 
but, at the throat, only about five hun- 
dred feet across, from the river above to 
the river below. A canal across, of five 
hundred feet, would save in distance six 
miles or more over the journey round the 
bend. And as the Howlett bluff, the 
snags, the torpedoes, and the Rebel left 
were all on the turn of the bend, a canal 
would let the gun-boats past all these 
dangers without traversing the long, open 
river-reach of exposed water -channel. 
Thus, we might place our river navy be- 
hind the Rebel line, and divert their at- 
tention from Grant at Petersburg, or 
from the dead-lock game at Bermuda. 

On the north of the river, behind the 
Federal works, and on both sides above 
the Howlett bluff, the country was most- 
ly open meadow, with perhaps some 
fringe of trees along the river margin, 
so that there was no great chance—short 
of Fort Darling—to build up another 
formidable work that should repeat the 
Howlett lock upon the stream. The 
bank at Dutch Gap to be cut through 
was about forty-five feet above water 
level, at the highest part. 

Under these circumstances, it was easy 
to see the military advantage of a canal. 
Could it be built ina short time? Were 
the engineering difficulties formidable, 
apart from the inevitable opposition of 
the enemy? Five hundred feet long, 
sixty feet wide, forty-five feet deep; 
such a cut would be less than many 
which have been successfully made on 
our railroad lines. 

One night—the Sth of August, [ think 
—the working detail crossed the river in 
boats, armed with shovels, picks, rifles, 
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and provisions. The Engineer set two 
lines of stakes, and the ground was 
broken at once. 

This was the beginning; and no mar- 
riage-bell could have gone merrier than 
did the first breaking of the ground at 
Dutch Gap. The light soil yielded easi- 
ly, and the progress was plain enough to 
be seen. The men were enthusiastic: 
they were gaining renown, and were to 
be paid for it. The General would smile 
upon them officially in General Orders ; 
their credit with the sutler would im- 
prove; what more could a soldier wish? 
The enemy’s fire, to be sure, would open 
upon them in the morning ; but that was 
no novelty. It generally did open upon 
them in the morning, at whatever point 
of the line they might happen to be. So 
they yielded to the light-heartedness of 
their race, and laughed and made merry 
over the night’s digging. 

Long and deep grew the ditch, until, 
at last, the security of its shelter, the 
fatigue of work, the waning hours of the 
night, brought drowsiness, and the work 
grew less vigorous. The eastern stars 
grew pale ; the gray lines shone above the 
horizon. We peered anxiously above the 
new earth-bank toward the dreaded guns 
at Howlett’s. Reveille calls awoke the 
troops all along the Federal lines. A 
faint sound of distant bugles came from 
the Rebel works. The bluff, and the 
Rebel batteries — even the guns, at last 
—grew distinct. It was broad daylight, 
and they must soon see what the night 
had brought forth at Dutch Gap. A line 
of new, freshly thrown up earth, stretch- 
ing across the throat of the peninsula, 
from water to water, could mean but one 
thing—a canal! This would at once be 
obvious, and the full purport and result 
of a canal at that point could hardly es- 
cape the intelligence of the stupidest. 
“Our ole gun-boats’ll git way roun’ be- 
yind ’um,” said the colored diggers — 
which was plain enough to see. How- 
lett's guns would see it, too, soon enough ; 
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and, seeing, would no doubt try to “per- 
wail upon us to stop,” as Sam Weller 
sang of Dick Turpin. “A couple of 
balls in his nob,” was Mr. Turpin’s per- 
suasive method. Howlett’s had many 
balls, and our working detail had many 
“nobs” open to conviction. 

They were certainly somewhat slow 
of comprehension, and we were getting 
tired of watching, when, without warning 
or any visible preliminaries, two puffs of 
white smoke—one immediately after the 
other— expanded suddenly and silently 
from the guns at Howlett’s, and silently 
rolled upward. A seemingly long inter- 
val of waiting; then came the distant 
reports, and simultaneously the scream 
of the shells far above our heads. Be- 
low us, two puffs of dust were kicked up 
with an explosion. They were “getting 
the range,” as gunners say, and this first 
practice was bad. But again the smoke 
clouds expanded and rolled away from 
the Rebel guns, and this time their shells 
landed nearer to the working line. 

But this game can be played by two 
parties. Federal batteries replied ; and 
in number of guns, and amount of iron 
thrown, the Rebels generally came out 
second-best. An artillery duel was thus 
begun, which raged, with no perceptible 
effect, for some hours. It taught the 
working party, however, that they were 
reasonably secure from damage by the 
Howlett-house guns. And, indeed, the 
Rebels seemed to learn the same lesson 
very soon ; for their fire gradually slack- 
ened, then went out altogether, and was 
not again rekindled at that point. The 
Howlett guns threw their shells a long 
distance, and at right angles to the line 
of the canal; and, with horizontal firing, 
it was almost impossible to strike so 
narrow a mark. 

After the first day’s firing, the guns at 
Howlett’s treated the canal with silent 
contempt. 

The work progressed rapidly at first, 
and the excavation was soon deep enough 
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for mule teams to work to advantage. 
These were crossed over and stabled 
under the protecting river-bank. The 
file of carts came from the canal, and 
dumped the waste earth on the reedy flat 
of the river-shore, where the works of 
the Federal right looked across protect- 
ingly. A slight projection of the river- 
bank above concealed this open end of 
the canal from the enemy. The oppo- 
site end was left untouched. The canal 
extended to within some ten or fifteen 
feet of the point where it was to join the 
river above, and this mass was left as a 
bulk-head, to be blown out with powder 
when the rest of the canal was made 
navigable. It was supposed the higher 
water at that point of the stream would 
take the new short-cut offered by the 
canal, and sweep out a good boat’s chan- 
nel through the dééris of the bulk-head. 
As the cutting got down through the 
top layers of soil and loose clay to the 
tougher hard-pan, the work became slow- 
er, while the enemy found more effect- 
ual means of annoyance. By crossing 
to the north, or Richmond side of the 
river, they had high ground on the pro- 
longation of the line of the canal, so that 
their guns had a better chance of throw- 
ing shot into it; although here the bulk- 
head of the canal stood between the 
workers and the Rebel guns, and the 
deeper the work sunk, the more effectual 
protection this gave. Still, the “dan- 
ger” that had been promised in the call 
for volunteers began to develop itself, 
and now no day passed without death 
and wounds in the deepening channel. 
The working detail was driven to find 
quarters for camps in holes burrowed 
into the steep clay river-banks, near the 
open end of the canal. These were 
squared out and cut down some five or 
six feet below the upper surface, and 
shelter-tents were pitched above for 
roofs. The earth thrown out made a 
path along the steep side of the river- 
bank, below the line of fire. Under this 
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bank, also, came the temporary hospitals 
and the supply department, and built 
their make-shift conveniences in the nar- 
row spaces between bluff and river. 

As the enemy’s shell-practice grew 
more accurate, and the hard-pan grew 
tougher, the progress of the digging be- 
came slower. The excitement and nov- 
elty faded away into danger and drudg- 
ery. The sun shone fixedly, the yellow 
earth radiated the blaze of heat, and set 
free the malaria of newly turned earth 
and sedgy shores. Fever and ague, and 
bilious fevers, attacked the working par- 
ty; and these diseases were aggravated 
by the cellar-like holes in which the con- 
stant fire of the enemy forced the troops 
to live. The sick-list speedily enlarged, 
and the death-rate increased. The light- 
hearted race soon sobered down out of 
the broad grins with which the work was 
begun, and the pathetic melancholy in 
every face showed that now the other 
side of its changeable character was up- 
permost. Before the first month of work 
was over, half the laborers were hors de 
combat. The hospital transferred its 
boat-loads every night to the south side 
of the stream. Engineers shook their 
heads. By no means half of the work 
was yet done, and the progress grew 
very slow as the material changed to 
blue-black clay, and rock-like hard-pan. 
Inspectors and experts came, and re- 
ported unfavorably. 

But General Butler showed the deter- 
mination or obstinacy which had helped 
him often before in straits, legal and mil- 
itary. He gave up the volunteer sys- 
tem, made direct details of whole com- 
mands, doubling his working force, and 
put in charge an officer with the com- 
bined powers of military commander 
and chief engineer. He also introduced 
a steam dredge for the channel, and an 
éngine for hoisting the earth and pump- 
ing water. The mule force was increased 
also, and the breadth of the work some- 
what diminished. The canal was re- 
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duced in width to simply the necessity 
of the narrowest paddle-box steamer, a 
roadway being thus left on each side of 
the canal at the bottom of the cut. 

All this renewed effort told upon the 
work manifestly, and soon the great bulk 
of the steam-dredge could hide its length 
in the mouth of the canal. 

But the enemy had brought a new 
weapon into play, which was doing more 
damage than all their devices hitherto— 
than any thing, in fact, except the insidi- 
ous fever. This was a mortar-battery— 
an old-time device for shell-throwing ; 
once the only method by which shells 
could be thrown atall. By the side of the 
modern perfections of horizontal shell- 
firing, rifled ordnance, and long ranges, 
these little, squat, iron tubs seem as ab- 
surd as the old-fashioned, bell-mouth- 
ed blunderbusses and matchlocks. But 
they renewed their youth at Dutch Gap. 
Their shells, thrown up from the bushy 
meadow beyond the river, fell into the 
gap of the excavation, and exploded with 
fatal effect. The direct fire sent the shot 
screaming in lines above our heads, or 
spent itself against the impenetrable mass 
of the bulk-head. A few only described 
their parabolas with sufficient nicety to 
clear the upper edge of the protecting 
wall of earth, and yet fall short enough 
to reach the workers. But the mortar- 
shells were thrown high up into the air 
and then fell by their own weight, with 
no warning scream, and, dropping in the 
midst of busy groups, burst into ragged 
fragments of iron, which maimed and 
killed. 

Across the river from the closed end of 
the canal was a wide, low meadow, with 
a fringe of scattered trees along the 
stream, and thickets of alders and mead- 
ow-bushes over its surface. Hidden in 
these bushes lay the mortars. It was 
impossible to tell their whereabout, as 
they were often shifted. But, to them, 
the canal remained fixed, and it was an 
easy thing to get the angle at which to 
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toss a shell that would fall into its open 
seam. Down in the deep cut, between 
the high clay walls, it was difficult to 
hear the report of the mortar when fired ; 
but if one looked up at the right moment, 
it was easy to see the black ball descend- 
ing. They fell hardly as silently as snow- 
flakes, but with a flutter scarcely too loud 
for a bird’s wing, until the quiet and 
stealthy fall ended in a sudden roar of 
explosion, which reverberated with hor- 
rid exaggeration from the upright walls. 
Then crouching figures rose slowly from 
the sulphurous cloud of the gunpowder 
smoke; or there were some who did not 
rise, and a blanket was made to do duty 
as a stretcher, and something limp and 
bloody was carried down to the outer 
bank, by the mouth of the canal. 

To silence the mortars, a battery of 
artillery was brought over, and earth- 
works were built on the river-bank, near 
the closed end of the canal. This bank 


was high and steep, and overlooked the 


meadow of the hidden mortars. The 
gunners could see no troops or works 
among the alder-bushes, but they kept a 
sharp watch for the puff of smoke from 
the discharged mortar, and directed their 
fire at the spot indicated. 

The rebel counter- movement to this 
step was to place sharp-shooters along 
the river-bank, hiding them also in the 
bushes of the shore. But this by no 
means checked the Federal fire, though 
it may have disconcerted its accuracy. 
At any rate, the mortars continued to 
toss their quietly dropping and terrible 
missiles into the canal, with no percep- 
tible diminution, thongh they came now 
from thicker and more hidden clumps of 
bushes. 

The increased force at the work made 
some crowding of camps necessary, for 
the protected space was limited. This 
made it difficult ‘to keep the camps clean, 
and the foulness, added to the continued 
underground burrowing, augmented the 
sick-list. One regiment was, for a time, 
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without an officer for duty, and its force 
of men was almost correspondingly re- 
duced. 

Giant Despair found easy victims in 
the negro race. The cases of disease 
from Dutch Gap began to show an un- 
due fatality. The new detail was fast 
following in the footsteps of the first. 
The first men had volunteered for extra 
pay, and this was, for some cause, with- 
held, and the volunteers were discon- 
tented, and thought themselves defraud- 
ed. The second men were ordered to 
the work with no promises or expecta- 
tion of increased pay; and they, too, 
considered themselves unfairly treated, 
in being made to do the same work for 
which the others were nominally draw- 
ing extra pay. There were no songs 
now, at night, by the camp-fires. Each 


day added new victims to the mortar- 
practice. 

The canal was a horror. Its open line 
caught all the falling iron, and at the 


bottom of the cu/-de-sac the workmen 
found no shelter and no escape. They 
were walled in by the now lofty sides. 
These sides radiated the fierce heat of 
the sun, stifled the breezes, and exhal- 
ed miasma. The work looked hopeless 
again. Progress, there was seemingly 
almost none, though the dredge was do- 
ing hidden work under water. 

“Silence those mortars !” was the talk 
of all officers, and the hope of the men. 
Artillery and musketry had been tried, 
but their fire had not diminished. “Cross 
a force of troops and capture them!” 
This was impracticable, as the broad, 
open meadow was under the guns of 
Rebel works in almost every direction. 
To venture there, it must be done in 
heavy force ; and this would require pon- 
toon-laying in the face of hidden sharp- 
shooters, and large preparation where 
such preparation would be full notice in 
advance to the enemy of our intentions. 
“Then venture a small force of picked 
men, crossing by night, spiking mortars, 
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capturing or routing the gunners, and 
returning before the Rebels could coun- 
ter-move in the morning!” This might 
be done, but it would be a desperate en- 
terprise. The crossing would have to 
be effected at some point where the op- 
posite bank was free of sharp-shooters 
and pickets. Under the darkness of 
night, a small force might creep into the 
unexplored regions of the long peninsu- 
la, and it was possible that a point might 
be found unguarded, where a party in 
boats could cross unseen. The crossing 
once made in safety and secrecy, the en- 
terprise would then have to begin in the 
enemy’s country, in the presence of the 
whole Rebel army ; a navigable river be- 
tween the party and its return, and a 
desperate game to play by night in front ; 
in an unknown country, against an un- 
known number of the enemy, lying at 
some unknown points among the bushes. 
The probabilities were largely against a 
favorable upshot; nevertheless, the en- 
terprise was not only talked of, but 
talked of seriously, and even prepared, 
though, I believe, without official sanc- 
tion. Regimental line officers planned 
the mortar raid, chose their men, and even 
made night reconnoissances up the penin- 
sula, and selected the point of crossing. 

But, when they were ready to receive 
the desired permission from head-quar- 
ters and strike the blow, a greater move- 
ment than this frustrated and partly su- 
perseded their gallant plans. Twenty 
miles away, General Grant had given 
his often-repeated order, “By the left 
flank, for the Weldon Railroad, march !” 
And in all such cases the right wing of 
the grand army must simulate. attack 
also, and in sufficient force to change 
the feint into a real attack, if the enemy 
should show weak at any point. 

Dutch Gap was the extreme right of 
the Army of the James, which was again 
the right of the grand army. So the 
movement at once affected the troops at 
the canal. 
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At midnight of September 27th there 
was commotion among the forces at 
Dutch Gap. Adjutants were rousing of- 
ficers of the line with the welcome news 
of instant march. Down with the shov- 
el and the hoe, and up once more with 
rifle and knapsack. In an hour or two 
we had turned our backs upon the now 
enormous gash of the canal and the pu- 
trid holes where we had camped, had 
crossed the river to the Federal lines 
once more, and were in joyful, light- 
hearted march for a new crossing of the 
river two miles below. 

With every step away from the grim 
horror of the canal our spirits rose, till 
at length the night-march at route-step 
fell into cadence with the first song for 
weeks. 

Our own individual fortunes, hence- 
forth, were apart from Dutch Gap and 
its canal, after nearly two months of la- 
bor between its sullen walls, and exposed 
to its combination of pestilence and sud- 
den death. 

We took a hearty share in the mask- 
ing movement of the right wing, which, 
finding the weak spot of the enemy, 
turned its feint into an impetuous, sweep- 
ing assault—carrying Battery Harrison, 
Newmarket Heights, the Richmond road, 
and a long line of Rebel works north of 
the James. The works carried then 
were held by the Union troops after- 
ward. 

This affair gave us the hill from which 
the enemy had been shelling Dutch Gap, 
silencing the guns there, of course, and 
commanding the meadow of mortars 
from a new direction. This shut up one 
source of danger, disconcerted another, 
and freshened the determination of the 
General and the efforts of the men. 

Entirely new men were now substitut- 
ed for the first two sets of workers, who 
were allowed to feel themselves free from 
Dutch Gap, and to hold the works they 
had helped to capture. The dredging- 
machine and the pump-engine were ren- 


dered bomb- proof with heavy timbers, 
and powder-chambers were dug in the 
now towering mass of the bulk-head. 

Two months had passed since the 
ground was broken, and the dredge now 
floated half-way through. The new de- 
tail had more camp-room, and was con- 
sequently freer from sickness than the 
former. 

But the mortar-fire, though partially 
checked, was by no means silenced. 
The ominous globes of iron still dropped 
among the workmen. The heat was still 
considerable, the malaria still formida- 
ble. The canal was not yet built, nor 
the doubters silenced. Again the work 
dragged heavily. 

But a new interest was added, from 
the digging of mining-chambers in the 
bulk-head. An entrance was made into 
the bank considerably above, and then 
descended some distance below the wa- 
ter-level in the river. Powder, in rubber 
bags and tin cans, was stored in these 
chambers, ready to be fired at the prop- 
er time. General Butler hoped by this 
means to lift the enormous mass of the 
bulk-head, and clear out a channel be- 
tween the upper river and the canal. 

The work dragged its slow length 
through October, growing slower as 
the working space grew shorter. The 
dredge—worked by contract, in civilian 
hands —was timorous, and did small 
service. The Rebel mortars, though 
closely watched, and constantly replied 
to, still dropped their fatal shells every 
five minutes—a rate of fire which they 
actually averaged, from the beginning to 
the end of the work. The canal was 
the dread of all troops liable for detail ; 
a butt for the gibes and sneers of the 
doubters, and the personal enemies of 
the General. Court-martials even ven- 
tured to punish criminals, by sentence 
to the canal; one of them epitomized its 
opinion of the nature of the work and its 
probable duration, by sentence of a cul- 
prit to “two years’ hard labor at Dutch 
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Gap Canal.” This was a fair hit. The 
successful end of the work could now 
give us little more than our capture of 
the Battery Harrison line had already 
done, and every day’s labor cost us lives. 

At last, late in November, the canal 
fairly emerged from the level of ridicule, 
and appeared as a political power, dic- 
tating terms to the enemy—by which it 
served its only useful purpose, and par- 
tially redeemed its ceaseless slaughter. 

At this time, Butler was given charge 
of the business of exchange of prison- 
ers. The enemy were notoriouslyusing 
the colored troops who had fallen into 
their hands, as laborers in dangerous 
and exposed places on their works. To 
Butler’s appeal to have them treated ac- 
cording to rules of civilized warfare, as 
prisoners of war, the enemy averted his 
nose from the “beast,” and went on 
haughtily with his defiance of human- 
ity. 

Collecting certain prisoners then in 
his hands — prisoners, I believe, of some 
Confederate distinction, and not in the 
military service—Butler put them at 
work in the canal, and notified the Reb- 
els that they would be removed when 
the captured men of the colored regi- 
ments were treated as prisoners of war. 
One of the prisoners was allowed to go 
to Richmond, on his parole of honor to 
return, to represent the case to the Con- 
federate authorities. In a few days, the 
Confederate prisoners were taken out of 
the canal, and the colored prisoners off 
of the Rebel works. Thenceforth, they 
were treated as prisoners of war. 

Let us give General Butler due credit 
for his action in this matter. The Reb- 
el press howled “beast” and “outlaw” 
louder than before, but the Rebel au- 
thorities yielded to his demand. 

After this short episode, the canal fell 
back to its old position of butt and bug- 
bear— hated, feared, and sneered at. 

So far, the original men who had bro- 
ken the first ground had remained near 
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the work, overlooking it partially from 
the advanced line captured in Septem- 
ber. Early in December, however, they 
were detailed from the Army of the 
James, and sent out to sea, as part of 
the memorable first expedition against 
Fort Fisher. After the failure there, 
they returned once more to the old po- 
sition on James River. And here they 
saw, at last, the closing of the work they 
began with so much glee, and had toiled 
over through so much gloom. The grand 
explosion of the bulk-head took place late 
in December, 1864. The powder in the 
chambers was fired, and the whole mass 
of earth disappeared into rubbish and 
débris. The waters of river and canal 
united three miles above the Howlett 
Battery, but united without a navigable 
channel. No Monitor gun-boat or naval 
craft of any kind ever passed through 
the canal. 

The work ceased; the Rebel mortar- 
fire was silent at last; General Butler 
was removed from his command; and 
Dutch Gap faded out of Army gossip in 
the growing light of greater events. Five 
months of hard and dangerous toil, with 
a net result of absolute failure! 

Hardly any single operation of the war 
was persisted in with such determination 
against such formidable obstacles ; none, 
certainly, for an object of such small im- 
portance. The loss of life—the troops 
disabled by wounds, and sickness from 
labor at the canal—I have never seen es- 
timated. That it was considerable may 
be inferred from a loss of nearly two 
hundred men in one regiment, whose 
whole period of canal work was a little 
less than two months. The effect upon 
morale can not, of course, be estimated. 
But to live in putrid holes; to be expos- 
ed daily to a hostile fire, with no chance 
to retaliate ; to suffer a soldier’s dangers, 
while deprived of his spirit as a combat- 
ant; to wield a spade only under fire— 
all this is depressing and demoralizing, 
and to the impressible and depressible 
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negro race, it was doing much to deprive 
him of his soldierly ardor. 

The “extra pay” offered in the origi- 
nal order fell short of the spirit of the 
promise, though, perhaps, not legally of 
its letter. After much delay, the volun- 
teers received the first month’s pay, but 
nothing more, though they worked an- 
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other month in the hope of it. But the 
literal promise was that the second pay- 
ment should be made on the successful 
completion of the work, which has not 
happened to this day. Were not the 
words of the call those of a shrewd and 
legal mind, rather than of a blunt and 
soldierly one? 
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HY is it—I asked myself, as I 

journeyed on a morning down 
the pretty San Antonio—why is it that 
these little tribes are splitting their bills 
as merrily away now in these dry Octo- 
ber days, as in our cold East in May? 
Ah! I have the reason: thrifty devotees 
of business —as all things are bound to 
be in California—they are paying their 


customary annual installment of ground 


and water rent. Water privileges are 
pretty dear down here. 

Here in southern California they have 
squatters—or, as they are sometimes con- 
temptuously called, in allusion to their 
vagabondizing habits and wretched holes 
of tenements, “‘coyotes””— who stop on 
eligible lands for a season, in the hope 
that somebody will presently pay them 
a bonus to leave, rather than involve 
themselves in the pother of a lawsuit to 
oust them. The birds in the Eastern 
States are like these squatters. They 
make no “improvements.” They don’t 
concern themselves about rent-day— 
they come in the spring, from other and 
sunnier heavens, and they say: “We 
are under no obligations to these huge, 
two-legged savages. They would mur- 
der us if they could. So we will just pay 
them as little song-rent as we please.” 
But here in California, they are neither 
land- grabbers and speculators, on the 
one hand, nor squatters, on the oth- 
er, but legitimate and life-long settlers. 


They “enter” quarter-sections for per- 
manent occupation only ; they come with 
no animus revertendi. Hence they feel 
under some obligations to make improve- 
ments, or—to return to my cabbage — 
to pay their rent promptly and fully. Or 
is it that they feel less secure of their 
habitations ? Who could lay an axe to 
the root of one of the too scattered trees 
of California, when they are pleaded for 
by these little barristers, with more elo- 
quence than is learned in Lincoln’s Inn? 

This habit of remaining in the land 
through all the seasons, for whatever 
bird-reason it may have been adopted, 
appears to have developed certain new 
propensities. Toward the last days of 
October, while staying on the rancho of 
a friend on the Nascimiento, I saw the 
bluejays commence very eafly one morn- 
ing, carrying something in their beaks 
from a great oak-tree. There were fif- 
teen or twenty of them, and they were 
all at work at the top of their bent, fly- 
ing backward and forward with as much 
air of business as any wholesale mer- 
chant on Sansome Street. Whai can 
these flippant and impertinent thieves be 
about? I wondered. Thinking it was 
only some idle mischief they were bent 
upon, I paid little attention to them until 
the next morning, when they began again 
long before sunrise. My curiosity was 
piqued, for it was quite improbable that 
they could have any young so late in the 
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season. And if they had, they could 
never cram down their throats, with all 
their proverbial voracity, the acorns they 
were carrying. They selected certain 
huge white-oaks, which produced com- 
paratively sweet acorns ; and these they 
were Carrying across a belt of open cham- 
paign to the bank of the Nascimiento, 
where they hid them in the sand, above 
the reach of the river. They would probe 
about for the softest ground, and then 
hammer them home with their beaks, as 
a cordwainer would the pegs in his shoe. 
Though it would have been more con- 
venient for them, in plucking them from 
their cups, to seize them by the points, 
they invariably turned them round, as if 
they comprehended that they could drive 
them into the sand better point down- 
ward. When one had picked a large 
acorn, he was often obliged, in crossing 
the field, to stop on the ground and drive 
it into his jaws again by striking it against 
the ground. I satisfied myself perfectly 
of the disposition they made of them, by 
digging in the sand and extracting sev- 
eral acorns. 

What did they mean by all this? Were 
they doing it as a matter of pure busi- 
ness? That they were greatly in earn- 
est there was no room for doubt, for they 
continued at it, from sunrise to sunset, 
for over two weeks. 

An old Miguelefio Indian told me that 
it was the premonition of a severe win- 
ter; that they were hiding these acorns 
to bridge over the interval between the 
destruction of the seeds by the Novem- 
ber rains, and the appearance of worms 
on the surface, elicited by the warm 
spring showers. At the date of this 
writing, (November) it is pretty generally 
remarked that there is an unusually light 
crop of acorns. What is certain is, that, 
after the drought has parched California 
for seven months, and the cold, pouring 
rains have destroyed what few seeds 
were left, both the soil and the trees are, 
for a short season, about as nude of sup- 
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plies, both for bird and beast, as it is 
easy to imagine. 

But if these were commissary supplies, 
could they recover them at the time of 
pinching? There were probably not a 
dozen acorns on any single square rod, 
and there was nothing whatever to mark 
the places where they had cached them. 
Still, they had plugged so large an area 
with them, that an hour’s scratching 
could hardly fail to bring to light enough 
for the sharpest winter day. I shall not 
fail to note the final disposition which 
my bluejays make of their mast, and to 
inform the readers of the OVERLAND 
thereof. 

In the meantime, would it not, proba- 
ably, be well for us to revise our previous 
notions of the jay? Hitherto, it has done 
duty as the stereotyped symbol for an 
inconstant or termagant woman. Imo- 
gen, when she would annihilate with a 
word her suspected rival in her hus- 
band’s affections, compares her to 

“Some jay of Italy, 
Whose painting is her mother.” 
Is it not just possible that, under the 
summer skies—or, perhaps, under the 
urgency of a brief, but regularly recur- 
ring winter need—it has become more 
amiable, and a model housekeeper ? 

The bluejay is not the only bird which 
seems, in California, to have departed 
from its Eastern habits. The wood- 
pecker, too, here becomes a forelooker 
for winter. Often I have seen the little 
spotted woodpecker (ficus minor) drill 
a circle of holes quite round the body of 
some vast old holm, each one of which 
was only large enough to admit a single 
acorn. I have seen him, too, working 
with his notable and business-like air, 
plugging these holes—now laying an 
acorn on a limb, or in a crotch of the 
tree, to drill the hole a little larger, and 
now trying it again, and hammering it in 
with his hard little head. My jays of the 
Nascimiento lost a great deal of time by 
frisking about from bush to bush, or on 
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the sand, jabbing their acorns into it, 
and then scratching them out again for 
another trial, or in chasing and squalling 
after each other, for the privilege of bury- 
ing a choice acorn. But these wood- 
peckers are emphatically men of busi- 
ness: they could tolerate no waste of 
time, except what was unavoidable in 
trying and fitting in the acorns. 

All this is curiously suggestive. How 
much or how little does that instinct dif- 
fer from human reason? By what higher 
rule could a mechanic work, in such a 
matter, than to cut and try? The wood- 
pecker knows that worms abound princi- 
pally in dry trees, and that it must seek 
them there, hard though they are; but 
it seems, also, to understand that a green 
tree is soft, for that is the one which it 
chooses wherein to bore its tiny grana- 
ries. 

But there is, perhaps, no other bird of 
California which so much excels its kin 
in the East—in the article of song, at 
least—as the humming-bird. How many 
of my readers ever heard a humming- 
bird sing in New England, or even in 
the sunny South? But any one may 
enjoy this delightful privilege here, who 
will only wait and watch in the woods a 
little in October. A score of times this 
fall, on my friend’s Nascimiento rancho, 
all fragrant now with the purple tar- 
weed, I have seen the smallest of all 
possible birds (probably the ¢rochilus 
minimus) perched on the mightiest limb 
of an oak, like a fly on a cart-wheel, 
trilling its tiny twitter, which was bare- 
ly audible immediately beneath. After 
whizzing all the morning through the 
crisp and buxom air, so coolly aromatic 
in these tar-weed fields, one has sat five 
different times just above our whitewash- 
ed gate. Its song is that cool, metallic 
chirrup of the cricket—that “ modulated 
shade” which Thoreau heard, but great- 
ly finer and more subtile —sf/i7/wel/e as 
any daintiest touch of Carlo Patti on the 


violin. It is such a sweet, small war- 
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ble, that it is just the merest paring of a 
song—a sort of disembodied spirit of a 
whistle ; yet you stand on very tiptoe to 
catch it, and you feel, if you have any 
music in your soul, that you have heard 
the most exquisite sound in nature. 

And now a story of some more robust 
singers—the crows. It was one morn- 
ing, late in September, that my friend 
and myself were out to take the medi- 
cating aroma and the warmth, just on 
the dubious edge of that most charming 
of all seasons I have ever known—the 
point when the matutinal keenness of a 
California autumn morning melts slow- 
ly away into the maxve, hazy, sunny 
day. Onan immense dead oak, beside 
the river, we saw a number of crows, 
and stopped to observe their doings. 
They were scattered with much regu- 
larity on the upper branches, while on 
the highest and middle perch sat a fal- 
con, majestically tranquil and erect. For 
nearly half an hour, while we were watch- 
ing them, they all maintained a solemn 
silence. On opposite sides of the falcon 
were two crows, upon which it seemed 
to devolve to conduct the exercises of 
this Quaker meeting. First, one would 
lift out his wings as wide as he could 
stretch them, and hold them motionless 
for about three minutes, when he would 
let them fall, and the other would then 
do the same. The falcon sat facing the 
morning sun, apparently indifferent to 
these homages ; but all the crows seem- 
ed to join in silent and reverential wor- 
ship. 

A few days after (and it so happened 
that it was Sunday both times) I saw a 
similar solemn assembly, conducted in 
the same manner. One crow, however, 
apparently younger and friskier than the 
others, presently grew tired of these 
mummeries and flew away, as if he 
thought it was time for the meeting to 
be let out. He would fly a little way off, 
then alight and call to the others, “Caw! 
caw! caw!” then he would return and 
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fly away again; and he repeated this 
many times before he could induce the 
others to quit this solemn stupidity of 
hero - worship. 

I like not this sort of hero. He is 
valiant against nothing but my plump 
young quails. There were two pestilent 
quail-hawks, of which I have shot one, 
but the other still harries my pretty 
flocks and keeps them in a constant flut- 
ter of fright. If ever they venture from 
the chaparral or the brush-wood fence, 
(for we have such fences yet down here 
in southern California) he swoops among 
them like a chain-shot, and the air is full 
of screeches and a great whiz. .The 
other day I saw him stoop swiftly upon 
one, but, being unable to clutch it readi- 
ly, he struck it heavily to the ground 
with his pinion, and then, doubling sharp 
around, seized it before it recovered from 
the shock. 

It is about these days, or a little ear- 
lier, that the red-winged blackbirds get 
together in vast multitudes, and wheel 
and sweep in the dusty barley-fields, or 
perch in myriads in the willows by the 
tules. They are trying themselves in the 
maneuvers of marching by masses. “O 
blackbird, sing me something well.” But 
you will not, for, unlike the others, you 
are about to emigrate, and feel, I sup- 
pose, that you owe no man any thing. 
Well, Mr. Blackbird, zzzer nos, it isn’t 
every body who pays all his debts before 
he leaves the neighborhood. More than 
that, if you could live on venison and 
wild honey, as these “coyotes” do, we 
would gladly give you enough for your 
journey, for you don’t burn up the coun- 
try every year. 

I think our common blackbird is the 
most thoroughly representative Ameri- 
can bird we have. He is so earnest and 
honest—so business-like, so practical. 
Did you ever see a blackbird take one 
unnecessary jump, or waggle its tail a 
single time more than was necessary? 
It never observes the “line of beauty,” 
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but flies in a course as straight as that 
which an American takes between his 
beefsteak and his ledger. The black- 
bird has a much better right to fly over 
the armies and navies of the Republic 
than the thieving and cowardly glutton 
which now perches there. What does 
the eagle know of purchase or of peace- 
able annexation? It has served every 
nation of robbers and plunderers of prov- 
inces, from Rome even down to Austria, 
and flaunts itself to-day at the head of 
modern European Chauvinism, and has 
its image stamped on that assassin of 
liberty, the needle-gun. The flight and 
the conquests of the eagle are world- 
wide, and such Rome and Austria sought 
to make their monarchies. But let us, 
for the bounds of our commercial young 
Republic, take the practical blackbird 
for a guide. He does not fly very wide- 
ly over Mexico, southward, but he likes 
Canada pretty well. It might be wise, 
perhaps, for single races of men to spread 
themselves no wider across the track of 
the sun than do single races of birds. 

If California has no mocking-bird, like 
the South, and no bobolink, like New 
England, it nevertheless has its starling. 
The song of the bobolink is a sort of ec- 
stasy—“pure rapture,” as Ik Marvel 
says—the inspiration of its favorite clime 
in the Carolinas; and it sings never so 
well as when swaying blithely on a wind- 
rocked bush. The mocking-bird, too, 
sings with a Southern abandon, shaking 
from its little throat “floods of delicious 
music.” But the starling has the richest 
voice. It sits all the morning in the 
modest place it loves—generally hidden 
in the bush—and from the fullness of its 
own deep and quiet joy, pours forth the 
incomparable sweetness of its orisons. 
It needs no squirts and jumps of co- 
quetry, no flitting and swinging on the 
bush, and flashing of gaudy colors in 
the sun, to trick forth its peerless song. 
In my opinion, the California starling is 
the one perfect singer of our continent. 
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France has never produced a contralto 
singer, and Italy can boast but little 
more, but ice-bound Scandinavia gives 
us Jenny Lind and Nilsson. The flip- 
pant songsters of the sunny South (for 
the bobolink is really Southern) can nev- 
er compare with the starling, dwelling in 
the cool and changeless mountain val- 
leys of California. 

I can not soon forget the morning 
when I heard it first. It was in south- 
ern California, in the valley of San Fe- 
lipe. This is one of those innumerable 
pleasant valleys which are swung down 
in the Coast Range, just like a ham- 
mock ; and the rising sun shone straight 
up it in mid-September. On either hand 
loomed the green and brown mottled 
sierras, with jagged acres of encinal 
flung over their shoulders, like tattered 
capes against the morning cold. All 
along the tops, like spikes, or crowded 
thick in coves far up, the grayish Cali- 


fornia pines shook out their long, thin 
hair—leaning this way and that, in a 
kind of youthful and erratic wildness, 
which would shock a staid family pine 


of Georgia. Swagging far down from 
its rocky fastenings, this hammock bel- 
lied out long and large, in the furzy lux- 
uriance of autumn, with multitudinous 
gray, and tawny, and umber patches, in 
the rank and tangled greenery of the af- 
termath ; studded here and there with 
bright mesguites, which flashed in the 
sun like Christmas-trees, with their col- 
ored pods tipped and jeweled with dews. 
O, it was a goodly sight to see !—this 
land, in the unwasted fatness of the 
plenty of the earth, yielding milk, and 
corn, and wine! 

But the thing which delighted me more 
than all these was the sweet jangle of 
singing birds, so late in the season. 
Foremost and sweetest of all—like the 
single voice of Parepa- Rosa swelling 
richly and grandly out above all the 
thousand-throated roar of the Coliseum 
—was the peerless carol of the starling. 
All else was as sounding brass or a 
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tinkling cymbal. There was that can- 
tankerous and clapper-clawing vixen, the 
magpie, screeching and scolding at ev- 
ery body in general; and the outrageous 
spinster, the jay, eternally screaming at 
the other’ sex, “G’ ’way! g’ ’way!” 
Then there was the oriole, and the 
crows, clacking, and choking, and jab- 
bering, and chuckling over their meat; 
and the sweet, small chirrup of the yel- 
low-bird, with a song as wavy as its see- 
saw line of flight; and that lonely, mel- 
ancholy warbler, the bluebird. Loudest 
and most imperious of all was the quer- 
ulous family call of the California quail, 
who,-as he struts along so grandly im- 
portant, is always saying to his children, 
“Come right home! come right home!” 
or—as a friend, in whose interpretation 
of bird-calls I have the greatest confi- 
dence, prefers to undersiand—to his 
mistress: “Come right here!” (¢. ¢., this 
nice bunch of seeds I have found.) 

In one of these mountain valleys, if 
you will conceal yourself and wait pa- 
tiently for a time, you may hear, far off 
and timid, the lonely thrumming of the 
chaparral-cock, or paysano. To this 
poor bird, with its homely plumage of 
gray, looking all adust—its rude and 
monotonous drumming, and its utter 
lack of the power of flight— Nature, else 
so equal, seems to have been unjust. 
It appears to feel its helpless and lowly 
estate, and remains aloof; and in its 
poor, barren song there are, I sometimes 
fancy, certain notes so piteously and 
touchingly mournful as almost to draw 
tears from the eyes of alistener. If you 
lurk patiently in the bush, you may see 
him, perhaps, in pursuit of a snake, run 
with incredible swiftness past you, trail- 
ing his long tail in the sand. Having 
killed and devoured it, as if conscious 
that he has done you a notable service, 
he runs again, and, spreading his wings, 
manages to sail up three or four feet into 
a bush, where he falls to thrumming, or 
clacking, again. Is there any plaintive 
note in his rattle now? Not one. 
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WAS young and hearty in those 
days. The wild and picturesque 
Alpine regions, with their foaming cata- 
racts, their thundering snow-slides, their 
dense forests, their glaciers, and cracked 
ice-fields, inspired me with a venture- 
some spirit, now and then tempered with 
awe, and wonder how human beings, 
having the wide expanse of God’s earth 
before them, could choose to dwell in 
those forlorn and forsaken regions. But, 
even as the dwellers on the slope of fiery 
Etna rebuild their ruined city, over and 
over again, on the same spot, the hardy 
Swiss would not exchange his mountain 
wilderness for all the luxuries of Eden. 
A strange hamlet was Gletscherheim : 
a few chalets, piled roughly on the sides 
of a rugged Alp; here and there a level 
space, with scanty grass; a few goats, 
and fewer cows, carefully corra/ed—one 
would say a break-neck village, where 
none but the feathered tribe could dwell. 
But when you saw the healthy Swiss 
maiden come out of a cottage, pail in 
hand, jauntily step over a pathway cut 
roughly in the rocky mountain, until she 
came to the swift-rushing brook; then 
fill her pail, and carry it on her head as if it 
were a diadem—meanwhile singing, with 
a clear, though somewhat harsh voice, a 
song of freedom and love—then you be- 
gan to feel there was a home there. 

The girl of whom I spoke—for I saw 
such a one, while resting from my long 
ramble, and wishing for a drink of water 
—had just deposited her pail, and was 
kissing a little urchin who had run out 
to meet her, when, looking up, she saw 
me, stared long, and then cried, almost 
at the top of her voice: “Come in, 
stranger, and rest yourself!” 

“Ich komme!” cried I, accustomed 


to the hospitable manners of the Swiss 
mountaineer. And I began my ascent, 
not with the ease and freedom of a na- 
tive, but yet with some more facility than 
the common herd of tourists. 

I had almost reached the level space 
on which the cottage was built, when my 
climbing powers nearly gave out. With 
the half-pitying smile of superiority she 
came forward, reached me her hand, and, 
with considerable muscular power, lifted 
me up to the landing-place. 

“Der Herr is not from Oberland,” 
said she, laughing ; “armer Herr / quite 
tired! Come in—rest thyself! But thy 
bundle, mein Herr—thy bundle!” 

Indeed, I had forgotten my small va- 
lise! I was going down to fetch it, when 
she held me with a very decided grip, 
saying to the little boy: “Quick, Ralf! 
des Herrn valise!” 

Off went the boy, and up he came like 
a bird. It took him not half the time it 
took me to come up. But in that time I 
observed my conductress. Not hand- 
some, nor fair, she had a face so good, 
so honest, such dark-brown, lustrous 
eyes, such a well-built form, such a pure, 
candid expression in her whole being, 
that I felt decidedly interested in her. 

“Come!” said she; “go in, and rest 
awhile.”” With that, she took the valise 
from Ralf’s hand, and led the way to the 
chalet. It was low, but its solid roof 
spread wide, and, all around, climbing 
planis, thrifty and fresh, showed they 
were cared for. Two benches, one each 
side of the porch, of a truly rustic appear- 
ance, were evidently often used. The door 
was open, and the room inside, though 
somewhat dark, had a neat and comfort- 
able appearance. In the corner farthest 
from the door was a couch, with dazzling 
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white linen. At first I saw nothing but 
the linen; but soon I perceived that the 
couch was occupied by an elderly wom- 
an, whose hands lay folded on the cov- 
erlet, while her languid eyes rested on 
my guide. 

“Sit down, mein Herr,” said the girl, 
offering me a clumsy, but commodious 
chair, and placing my valise in a corner 
of the room; then, turning to the inva- 
lid, she added, “A stranger, mother 
dear—a traveler.” And, taking one of 
her thin, snow-white hands, she kissed 
it, bent over her, and said some fond, 
endearing words. 

The mother tried to straighten her- 
self a little, and said, “Welcome, mein 
Herr; always glad to see a stranger!” 
But her faintly spoken words were ac- 
companied by a strange smile—the smile 
of weariness and despondency. 

The daughter seemed excited, almost 
flushed. “ Mur glaibe,” she said, whis- 
pering; “only believe, mother dear, and 
it will come.” 

I did not exactly know what to say. 
The whole reception was so abrupt, so 
kind, and yet so strange, that I felt em- 
barrassed. I looked at the furniture of 
the room, at the small pictures, at every 
thing, until my attention was caught by 
two claws of an eagle, nailed crosswise 
on the wall, above what we would call 
the mantel- piece, and surmounted by a 
beak of huge proportions: the wings, 
each some three feet long, inclosed the 
whole, which made a strange and strik- 
ing appearance. I rose, to look nearer; 
and, turning to the lady, who had follow- 
ed my motions with languid eye, said, 
“A splendid eagle that must have been ; 
was it shot in this neighborhood ?” 

The invalid had, as it seemed, a shock 
of emotion. The color returned to her 
blanched cheeks ; she tried to raise her- 
self on the couch; her right hand point- 
ed to the trophy, and she spoke slowly, 
but very impressively : 

“Ein denkmahi, mein Herr; ein denk- 
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mahi!” And, having said these words, 
she fell back exhausted ; and her daugh- 
ter went up to her, and, tenderly kissing 
her, said, “ Mother dear, mur glaiibe— 
only believe.” 

I was puzzled. The daughter contin- 
ued whispering to her mother ; and then, 
with a smile and beaming eye, said: “I 
beg thy pardon. Sit down near my 
mother, and while I am preparing a lit- 
tle bite, mother will tell thee all—all, 
mein Herr—and God grant it may be 
thou!” 

Thus saying, in a hurried, excited 
tone, she left the room; and I, more 
puzzled than ever, moved my chair to 
the bedside, and sat down near the in- 
valid. 

She looked long at me, breathing hard, 
but quietly; then she took my hand, 
and, pressing it in hers—a soft, feverish 
pressure —she said, with eyes lifted to 
heaven, “ Ach, du lieber Herr, wie lange, 
wie lange— how long, how long!” 

After a few minutes, during which she 
seemed to be absorbed in prayer, for 
her lips moved incessantly, she let my 
hand go, and tried to straighten herself 
on her pillow. Resting on one arm, and 
with the other pointed to the eagle trophy, 
she said, “That was the bird.” Then, 
turning to the window, near which her 
couch was placed, she pointed to a high, 
dead pine-tree, looming up behind a pro- 
jecting rock, and slowly added, “ There 
was the nest.” “ Mein Herr,’ she con- 
tinued, at last, “what I am going to tell 
you, I have often told to strangers, each 
time with the hope it might be the last 
time. O, could this be the last time!” 

She paused. After a while she re- 
sumed, as with an effort: “I was happy 
then, #ein Herr; young and strong. | 
had a little daughter, just beginning to 
walk around. She used'‘to follow me 
when I went to the brook to fetch a pail 
of water. One morning, just when i 
had placed the pail on my head to carry 
it home, I saw the little thing coming 
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out of the house to meet me, when an 
eagle swooped down from the high rock, 
snatched her up, and carried her aloft 
up to his nest there, sir, here /” and, 
with feverish emotion, she pointed to the 
withered pine-tree. 

“And I dropped the pail, sir, and re- 
member having run with uplifted arms, 
crying, ‘Help! help!’ Then my knees 
bent, and I fell on the ground, retaining 
consciousness enough to lift me on my 
elbow, and to see the eagle flapping his 
wings, as in triumph, while it seemed to 
my raving brain I heard the wailing of 
my poor, dear child. A few moments I 
lay thus—moments of terrible agony, 
sir—when I heard a shot, not far off. 
The eagle flapped his wings again, and 
fell down at the foot of the tree. I 
heard the wailing distinctly. I tried to 
rise, but could not. ‘Hade dich doch!’ 
cried a familiar voice. I looked, and saw 
Roland, my neighbor’s son—a boy of 
ten years—throwing away his gun and 


rushing, with the swiftness of a bird, 
down the steep rock which you can see 
yonder, to gain the other side of the hol- 
low-path, which I saw him ascending in 


a few minutes. Up he went, hanging 
on to bush and stone—up and up—a 
path never tried before. My heart grew 
faint at the child’s danger; then I heard 
the wailing high up in that eagle’s nest ; 
I knew the young eagles were there; I 
knew they would fall upon my baby- 
child. I could not move, sir; I could 
only follow Roland—now disappearing 
behind the bushes and rocks; now in 
view, but always advancing—till, at last, 
I saw him ascending the tree. 

“Forgive me, sir; I tremble all over!” 
And so she did; it was a moment as if 
her life was ebbing away. I took her 
hand; it was cold. I felt her pulse; 
it was scarcely perceptible. I became 
alarmed and was going to call for help, 
when she pressed my hand softly, and 
said: “I’ve told this often, wen Herr, 
but when I come to that climbing of the 
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pine-tree, I feel all the horror I then 
felt, over again. Well, he climbed and 
climbed, till at last he came under the 
nest. He had to work his way through, 
for around it he could not go. I saw 
him take out his jackknife, and, cutting 
through the maze of branches, he dis- 
appeared half through the opening thus 
made. Then I saw three young eagles 
thrown, one after another, out of the 
nest. Then I saw him descend with the 
child, sir—with the child!” 

Again the poor woman was overcome. 
That fearful descent of her infant baby, 
hanging with her little arms across the 
shoulders of the ten-year-old boy — that 
slow descent, wherein every step was 
cautiously measured—had seemed an 
eternity to the terror-stricken mother. 

“At last, sir’ —she resumed, after 
awhile — “at last I saw him at the foot 
of the tree, depositing his charge, and 
resting. I saw him kiss the baby, and 
take her up and disappear behind the 
rocks —another road than he had gone. 
I then became insensible, and awoke to 
consciousness to find myself lying on 
this same couch, surrounded by my hus- 
band and neighbors—the baby fast asleep 
near me, and Roland sitting on a chair, 
with bruised face and hands, but intent- 
ly gazing at me and at the child. 

“Since that day, sir, I have never been 
able to move; my lower limbs have re- 
mained paralyzed, and, though not suf- 
fering, I have never been able to do any 
thing.” 

“And the baby,” said I, “and Ro- 
land?” 

“The baby is there,” said she, smiling 
and pointing to her daughter, who just 
came in with some bread, cheese, and 
butter, and other things for the weary 
traveler. “Greta,” said she, “I have 
told thy story over again. When, O 
Lord, when?” 

“And Roland?” said I, with some 
eagerness; “Roland? Roland?” 

“Greta will tell you, Sir Stranger,” 
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said the mother. And looking to Gre- 
ta, I saw her blushing and paling, and 
blushing again. I began to understand. 
Looking to the mother, I saw her eyes 
closed, as if weary or sleeping. 

“And Roland?” I repeated to the 
daughter. 

“He is hunting, sir,” said she, blush- 
ing again. “He will be here this even- 
ing. Come, Herr Fremder, take some 
refreshment; in the meantime, mother 
will repose, and, after awhile, tell you 
the rest.” 

She blushed again, and this time very 
much. 

I said, “Thank you;” and sat down 
to the rural meal, with no common appe- 
tite, and more than common curiosity. 

The first being satisfied, the last be- 
came more and more craving. So I 
turned round to my invalid, and looked 
rather inquiringly. She smiled, as she 
Said, “Bist neugierig, liebster Herr— 
art curious, dear sir?” 

“Very much so!” I exclaimed. 

“Believest thou in dreams?” she in- 
quired. 

Rather puzzled by the sudden ques- 
tion, I took the appearance of thinking a 
moment, then said, “Das ist démnach 
—that depends.” 

“Sit nearer,” she said, smiling again ; 
and I had just moved my chair, when the 
door opened, and a young man stepped 
in, somewhat out of breath, a long rifle 
in one hand, in the other a big, broad- 
rimmed hat; he scarcely noticed me, 
went straight to the couch, laid his hat 
on the coverlet, took the invalid’s wasted 
hand, kissed it, knelt on one knee, and 
said: 

“ Wie gehts, mitterchen, wie gehts?” 
And he looked at her with a happy smile, 
and rested his dark-brown eyes on her 
with a gaze of almost womanly tender- 
ness. 

“Lieber, lieber Roland!” said the 
mother. “ch glaiibe der Fremdling ist 
kommen.” 
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Then the young man turned to me, 
gazed at me with a strange mixture of 
wonder, reverence, and awe, rose, took 
his hat, made a bow—such as the mount- 
aineer knows to make—and literally 
glided out of the room, shutting careful- 
ly the door after him. 

I looked at the invalid like one asking 
an explanation. She seemed to gather 
strength, and said in a steady, almost 
solemn voice : 

“Thou hast seen him, Herr Fremd- 
ling—him, the boy who saved Greta’s 
life. He is the only son of my next 
neighbor, Hans Felsen. He was always 
kind to me. When my husband died, 
he did all he could to help me in my 
loneliness. How often he sat where you 
sit now, reading to me from God’s Holy 
Gospel, and comforting me in my afflic- 
tion; for, ever since that day, I was an 
invalid, unable to move, and looking to 
others for help and relief. And Roland 
was as a son to me—a dear son—Herr 
Fremder ; and now, since two years, he 
waits to be my son, indeed, my Greta’s 
husband. ‘If father only would,’ says 
he, ‘I could make thee so comfortable 
But father is bent upon a dowry. ‘If 
the girl has three hundred thalers,’ says 
he, ‘thou canst get along with what I 
can give thee. Thou canst have cows 
and goats enough to make a living.’ 
And I can not move him, mother; thou 
knowest he is obstinate, and somewhat 
penurious. He likes the sound of mon- 
ey, mother; and unless he hears the 
clinking of the silver, he will never say 
*Yes.’’ 

“This was about two years ago,”’ con- 
tinued the invalid; “and, one night, I 
was kept awake by the grief it caused 
me to see these two young people so 
hopeless. At last, I fell asleep, and I 
had a strange dream. I sat on the bench 
outside the door, and, looking to the left, 
I saw my poor husband on the other 
bench, just as he often used to sit, and 
looking happily up to me. Said I to him, 
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‘Lieber mann, what shall we do for 
them?’ And then he smiled, and began 
to sing—and he used to sing very well, 
mein Herr — 
“*Trudchen mein, 
Sey doch fein, 
Wenn der Fremdling kommet ; 
Bringt ihn zu ihr, 
Und dich zu mir 
Wenn es Gott nur frommet.’ * 

“ And he had just ended the last word, 
when he disappeared, and I woke—the 
words yet sounding in my ears. But 
soon I fell asleep again, and then was, 
in my dream, walking along the path 
which leads to the grave of my dear Ar- 
nold. I reached the spot, and there he 
stood, smiling again, and began the same 
song; but, this time, he repeated twice 
the last line, ‘Und dich zu mir: then 
I woke, trembling and wondering; and 
when Greta came in, I told her. 

“Since that time, mein Herr, we have 
become accustomed to look to a Stran- 
ger as one sent to do something for us— 
what, we don’t know; but we try to obey 
my dear husband’s command, and to be 
kind and friendly. Several have passed 
by, heard the story, but paid no further 
attention to it. And so it may be again. 
In that case,” said she, taking my hand 
and pressing it softly, “pray forgive us. 
We are simple and ignorant people, and, 
as you know, mountaineers are supersti- 
tious.” 

I was not a little puzzled. Young and 
ardent in my religious faith, which then 
was in its full bloom, I was rather lean- 
ing toward superstition myself. Could I 
be the long-foretold instrument to bring 
happiness to that family? But, if I was 
rich in belief, I was very poor in purse; 
and the little practical sense I was en- 
dowed with told mé@ that the purse had 
something to do with this. Then, again, 
the last line, twice repeated, puzzled me. 





* Gertrude mine, Be very kind, When the Stranger 
comes ; 


Brings him to her, And thee to me, If God should 
so be pleased. 
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“ Brings thee to me—thee to me,” sound- 
ed like a transit to the unknown world: 
so that I should be the means of bring- 
ing these young people together—which 
I could not; and of sending this old 
lady out of the world—which I would 
not. 

At last I came out with some of those 
consoling, non-committal expressions 
which newly fledged religious people 
have always so ready at hand: “The 
Lord was merciful—we could not trust 
too much ;” “Faith had the promise of 
victory,” etc. And as it had become 
late, and I felt weary, I rose and said, 
“The night will bring counsel.” The 
poor invalid smiled wearily, and said to 
Greta, who had come in at the end of 
our conversation, “Show the stranger 
his room, Greta; and be very, very at- 
tentive.” 

And so she was. A cozy little out- 
room, lighted with a small lamp, received” 
me. My valise was already there, and 
through the window I could see the dead 
pine, its top yet crowned with the re- 
mains of the eagle’s nest, just beginning 
to be illuminated by the rising moon. 

It was a strange sight, and for a mo- 
ment I could not turn my eyes away.. 
Greta, who had observed my visible 
emotion, said, smiling: 

“My cradle once, and nearly my— 
coffin.” 

“Griisse Roland,’ said I, deeply 
moved, and giving her my hand. 

The tears began to roll. “Gite nacht, 
Herr Fremder,” said she, turning and 
going. “Gott hiite dich!” she added, 
closing the door. 

I then prepared for the night’s rest. 
While doing so, and emptying my pock- 
ets, a carefully folded newspaper struck 
my eyes. I had got it in Berne, partly 
read it, but, in the excitement of foot- 
travel, forgot it. It was a “religious” 
paper, printed at Lausanne. It contain- 
ed many wonderful facts of conversions, 
with appeals to the unbelieving part of 
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mankind, advertisements of a “serious” 
kind, etc. Feeling more weary than 
sleepy, I sat down in a comfortable arm- 
chair, and lighting a cigar, (for I did 
smoke, notwithstanding my “serious” 
disposition) I began to read —strangely 
enough—the few advertisements. There 
was one, headed by out-of-the-way capi- 
tals: “Société de Bienfaisance de Lau- 
sanne.” Its purport was that a religious 
réunion would be held at Lausanne, in 
the chapel du Bon Pasteur, on Tuesday, 
the 24th inst., and all Chré¢iens invited, 
especially those who knew of “interest- 
ing” cases, which might contribute to 
advance the kingdom of God. 

I jumped up, and exclaimed, loud 
enough to be heard by all but sound 
sleepers, “Eureka!” Then I became 


serious, considered my “interesting” 
case, found that money was at the bot- 
tom of it, and then the implied: transla- 
tion of the old lady came across my 


hard-working brain. I really did kneel 
down and pray for “light.” I was sin- 
cere. I got up with the fullest confi- 
dence that the “way opened,” and fell 
asleep while preparing my discourse in 
the chapel du Bon Pasteur, to state my 
“interesting” case. 

Early in the morning I was up. A 
little sobered down from the height of 
my expectations, I concluded to say 
nothing of my intention, to leave without 
notice, and to hurry my steps down the 
Oberland, so as to be in time for the 
Berner stage. I accomplished my first 
descent successfully, then struck anoth- 
er path than the one I had come the day 
before, as it seemed smoother and easier. 
So it was for about a mile; but then it 
came to a turn round a projecting rock, 
and there it went along a precipice, so 
narrow, so broken, that I came to a 
stand-still, and was retracing my steps, 
when I saw Roland, rifle in hand, ap- 
proaching. 

“Wo gehts hin, Herr Fremdling?” 
said he, with a broad smile. “Let me 
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help thee, or else thou mayst never come 
to thy journey’s end.” 

Saying this, he hung the rifle across 
one shoulder, swung my valise across 
the other, and taking a tight hold of my 
left arm, made me go before him. His 
grip was so firm, and his tread so easy, 
that I felt no more terror than a child 
feels when led by her mother’s arm. 

“Itis very bad here,” said he, “but it 
is not far. Some years ago an English 
Milord came very near losing his daugh- 
ter.” 

“Indeed?” said I, to say something, 
for I was too much preoccupied with my 
own steps to think much of others. 

At last the ugly ledge was passed, and 
with a hearty shake of the hand, he took 
leave, “ Gott hiite dich.” 

I thought his voice was a little thick. 
I came at last in time for the semi-weekly 
Berner Eilwagen, and arrived on the af- 
ternoon of the 24th in Lausanne. 

The small chapel was crowded. Ona 
platform were several ministers, and I 
recognized the one with whom I was 
very intimate.. I went up tohim. He 
was so glad to see /e cher frére! I stat- 
ed to him that I had a case to mention. 
He wrote down my name; it happened 
to be the last on the list. In the mean- 
time, a beautiful hymn was being sung 
by the whole congregation. Then one 
of the ministers offered a fervent, short 
prayer, and the various cases were called. 
To speak the truth, I was so preoccu- 
pied with my statement that I scarcely 
heard any thing; but I saw many hand- 
kerchiefs moving, and now and then a 
broad hand with square fingers seemed 
to clear the eye. At last my name was 
called, and I walked to the stand with 
feverish enthusiasm. I narrated the-oc- 
currence somewhat as I have narrated 
it above, and wound up with what might 
be called a peroration, pressing the faith 
of these people and the providential di- 
rection of my eyes to the advertisement. 

My speech was a decided success. 
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The thrilling eagle story, the mysterious 
dream words, carried the day: a whis- 
per went all around the chapel, “The 
finger of God, it is clear; they must be 
helped.” Old people said, “I heard of 
that long ago.” Young people admired 
Roland, and sympathized with Greta. 
At last an elderly man arose, and asked 
to say 2 word. “He would move that 
this night’s collection, and the surplus 
funds in the cazsse, should be allotted to 
recompense these people’s simple faith.” 
It was carried by acclamation. While a 
hymn was sung, the plates went round. 
Many a thaler resounded upon them. 
After prayer and benediction, the con- 
gregation was sent home. A few re- 
mained, anxious to know the result. 
Among them I observed an elderly gen- 
tleman, evidently English; he seemed 
to watch me when I went up to the 
treasurer, who had just counted the lit- 
tle sum, and found it to be eighty thal- 
ers. 


“We have yet twenty thalers in the 


fund,” said he. ‘That makes one hun- 
dred of the three hundred needed. We 
are poor, sir, and I assure you, the col- 
lection is larger, by far, than any we 
ever made.” 

I was thankful, but puzzled. “It is 
much as it is,” said I; ‘““and ——” 

Here I was interrupted by a hand laid 
on my shoulder. Turning, I beheld the 
Englishman, with a stern, but deeply 
moved face. 

“Sir,” he said, “excuse me. 
was that young man’s name?” 

“ Roland, sir.” 

“Roland! Roland!” he repeated. “A 
tall, handsome young man—a regular 
chamois hunter?” 

“Just so, sir.” 

And the old Englishman let my shoul- 
der go and lifted his two hands up, say- 
ing: 

“Thank God! I can do something — 
something!” 

Then he drew a pocket-book, and sit- 


What 
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ting down at the small table, he wrote a 
check for three hundred dollars, payable 
to-——? 

He looked up to me for the name. 

“Hans Felsen, of Gletscherheim.” 

He seemed puzzled. 

“That is the father’s name, sir.” 

And down went the pen, and, with 
ready hand, followed the signature ; then 
folding it, he rose and presented it to 
me: “The debt is not paid—no, not 
paid — but this will go toward it.” 

“ And the money, sir?” said the treas- 
urer, pointing to the modest pile, made 
up of many varieties of coin. “The 
money which our poor /réres et se@urs 
have so cheerfully collected?” 

“T’ll take charge of it,” said Mr.,Lynd- 
hurst (for such I found his name to be). 
“T’ll go and present it to the bride, asa 
gift from brethren far away.” 

The treasurer smiled with satisfaction, 
piled the money neatly up in a paper roll, 
and handed it to Mr. Lyndhurst, saying, 
“A love gift!” 

“So it is,” cried Mr. Lyndhurst; “so 
itis! ine isa debt paid late, and with- 
out interest!” 

We left the church, and Mr. Lynd- 
hurst took my arm. “We are going 
together,” he said. 

“So, you are the English Milord Ro- 
land spoke of?” said I. 

“Ah! he told you?” 

“Nothing. He only said, while help- 
ing me across a very bad pathway, that 
an English Milord, some years ago, had 
nearly lost his daughter there.” 

“Said nothing more?” 

“That was all.” 

“Ah! the brave boy! He was my 
guide, sir, and went behind. I was 
younger, and obstinate—thought I could 
perfectly lead my daughter across. Stuck 
in the middle, sir—in the middle. My 
daughter near fainting; myself dizzy. 
Then Ae went down, sir—how, I don’t 
know—came up in front; took hold of 
my daughter; led her in safety; came 
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back for me—and, I assure you, it was 
a narrow escape!” 

He wiped his forehead. The recollec- 
tion had fairly upset him. 

“TI gave him the little money I could 
dispose of. He took it reluctantly. But 
since, I forgot him, sir, I forgot him! 
Your narration brought it all before me. 
I am so glad I shall see him.” 

Honest Mr. Lyndhurst accompanied 
me to Berne, where his banker was, and 
there he spent half a day in shops and 
stores, and continued his journey with 
me, with an additional package. 

It was late in the afternoon when we 
arrived at the same spot whence I had 
first beheld the lovely Greta. We man- 
aged to ascend—leaving our packages to 
the care of Ralf—and, in a few minutes, 
stood at the door of the brown, weather- 
beaten chalet. 

The door stood half ajar. We could 
see Greta kneeling before her mother’s 
couch, and we heard her say: “ 7réste 


dich, miitterchen; the stranger will re- 


turn. Glaibe doch; I'm sure he will 
return.” 

Then, hearing us, she turned: “AcA, 
mitter! der Fremdling! der Fremd- 
ling! der Fremdling/” And with these 
words she jumped up, and, I believe, but 
for the presence of Mr. Lyndhurst, would 
have fallen on my neck. 

Yet it came to a hearty kiss. (Those 
people are as pure- minded, reader, as 
the air they breathe is pure.) 

“ Ach, bist Du da!” she said, leading 
me to the couch. The poor invalid was 
evidently in a high fever. Her glisten- 
ing eye rested with a wondering expres- 
sion upon mine. It was a questioning 
look. I bent down, and whispered in her 
ear, “It is all right: the dream is ful- 
filled.” 

Her hand, which held mine, pressed 
it with a sudden strength, then relaxed ; 
her eyes were closed, and scarcely could 
I perceive any breathing. I applied my 
ear to her mouth, and then heard dis- 
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tinctly a sort of whisper, repeating the 
words, “Dich zu mir, dich zu mir.” 

At this moment footsteps and voices 
were heard, and Roland entered, with an 
elderly, rather dignified-looking gentle- 
man. Roland greeted me with a nod, 
then led the physician—for such he was 
—to the couch. 

The physician felt the pulse long, made 
sundry questions, then said, in a quiet, 
distinct voice, to the invalid, “ Mother, 
dost thou hear me?” 

A very slight movement of the head 
said “Yes.” 

The physician then took Greta and 
Roland to a distance, and said, in a low 
voice, which I sufficiently understood: 
“ Mother can not last long; perhaps un- 
til to-morrow morning—not longer. She 
will recover somewhat from this, but the 
attack will return, and be the last.” 

It would be more than difficult to de- 
scribe the consternation of these two 
young people. Greta’s tears ran fast 
and thick. Roland was paler, his lips 
compressed; he then looked up to me. 
I took his hand and led him to Mr. Lynd- 
hurst, who, grasping his hand with both 
his own, said, “Do you recognize me, 
Roland?” , 

For some time the young man’s look 
was absent, as of one making a great ef- 
fort on himself; then he smiled and said, 
in his soft, low voice, “Ach, ja; und 
wie tst die kleine?’ (How is the little 
one ?) 

Mr. Lyndhurst looked at me as one 
who did not understand. I explained, 
“He asks after the little girl.” 

The Englishman’s eyes filled, and a 
real tear ran down each cheek. Grasp- 
ing Roland’s square shoulders with his 
own somewhat broad hands, and almost 
shaking him, he said, in a voice hoarse 
with emotion : 

“Man, you've saved her; she is a wo- 
man now—a married woman; my joy, 
my pride!” 

Then he took a small, folded paper 
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out of his side-pocket, put it in Roland’s 
hand, and said: “Quick! give that to 
Hans Felsen. I pay my debt slow, very 
slow; but I’ll pay all with interest, with 
compound interest—I will.” 

Roland was astounded, opened the pa- 
per, read, flushed, looked up to him. as 
if doubting, said at last, “‘ Does cer Herr 
know what this is?” 

“Why the —— don’t I ?” said the En- 
glishman, in a rough voice. “It’s my 
debt, man! my debt! Quick! go to 
Hans Felsen; and may you make Greta 
as happy as my Amelia is.” 

Roland understood. He pressed the 
Englishman’s hand long and firmly, took 
his hat, and went out. 

In the meantime, Greta was busy with 
her mother: she bathed her temples, rub- 
bed her pulse, whispered to her, “‘ Moth- 
er dear, nur glaibe, mother dear.” And 
I spoke a few words to the physician. 
“Worn out, sir,” said he, “and only kept 
alive by oxehope. I know it, sir, I know 
it. When that shall be fulfilled, she will 
go, sir—go quietly.” 

He had scarcely uttered these words 
when Roland entered, followed by an 
elderly man, with gray hair, and rather 
forbidding appearance. He led him 
straightway to the sick-bed, and there 
Hans Felsen—for it was he—stood a 
moment; then knelt, took the mother’s 
hand, kissed it, and said, “Frau Triid- 
chen!” 

The invalid opened her eyes at once. 
She stared at Hans Felsen; then looked 
at Greta, who was approaching, then at 
Roland, standing behind Greta. Then, 
again, her eye fell upon Hans Felsen, 
and there remained staring. 

Hans Felsen was not a bad man, but 
rough and overpractical. When Roland 
put the check— the dowry of Greta—in 
his hand, and dragged him forth to Gre- 
ta’s dwelling, he understood all, felt 
somewhat ashamed, and when he saw 
the physician, the strangers, and, at last, 
the invalid, he felt compunctious ; his 
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stubborn heart was touched, and he re- 
peated, in a half-beseeching tone, “ Frau 
Triidchen !” 

The mother continued looking at him, 
at the daughter, at the son—at him 
again. Then Hans Felsen arose, and 
turning to Roland, said, “ Kneel down 
there.” Then he took Greta by the 
hand, and made her kneel down to the 
left of Roland. Then, bending over be- 
tween them, he took Greta’s right hand 
and laid it in Roland’s right, holding the 
two with his own right. 

The mother flushed; her eyes spark- 
led; she laid her right hand on the 
brawny hand of Hans Felsen. Then 
she said, in a clear voice, with a tri- 
umphant smile on her lips, “ VerYodt/” 
(Affianced.) 

She remained a few moments thus; 
then joined her hands, lifting them slight- 
ly, and said, in a whisper: 

*Bringt ihn zu ihr 

Und dich zu mir.” 

After a few seconds, we heard a faint 
whisper, 

“Und dich zu mir,” 
then came a sigh . . . the eyes remained 
staring, the folded hands sunk, a slight 
tremor seemed to run over the whole 
frame; and we all felt that we stood in 
the presence of Death. 

Greta, kneeling at the bedside, sobbed. 
Roland, kneeling beside her, seemed to 
follow the departing spirit with a long 
gaze—a gaze of bliss and fond affection— 
a gaze of love and firm determination— 
as if he said, “ Mother! mother! I'll take 
care of her, thou knowest!” Hans Fel- 
sen stood—his face covered with his 
hands —as lost in thought. 

He was the first to speak. “A7zxder,” 
said he, “arise!” 

They rose, and stood, head and eyes 
bent down, before him. 

Then he stretched out his strong arms, 
and laying his hands on their shoulders, 
he said: “Avuder, I have erred and 
sinned! I’ve beenharsh! I'll give you 
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all I have. Only take care of me, as you 
took care of Frau Triidchen.” 

Then the strong man faltered, and I 
was just in time to push a seat forward ; 
wherein he sunk down, and broke out in 
tears of sorrow. 

It was now the youthful pair who con- 
soled him: “ Vaterlieb, we shall take 
care. Be comforted, be comforted, Va- 
terlieb; thy children will take care.” 


Then came the laying out, the visits 
of sympathizing neighbors, the night- 
watches, and, after two days, the funer- 
al—so solemn in its grave simplicity. 
Then my English friend and myself took 
our leave. And I confess I asked my- 
self, “Who was the Stranger—he or 
I?” And I felt somewhat relieved at 
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the thought, that, if I had helped to 
bring Roland and Greta together, there 
was another Stranger who partook of 
the responsibility of bringing Frau Triid- 
chen to her well-beloved Arnold. 

But I almost forgot to mention how 
Mr. Lyndhurst, after having taken leave, 
turned round, and presented a pretty 
large package to Greta. 

“A love gift,” said he, “from Chris- 
tian friends at Lausanne.” 

“What is in it?” asked I, so low that 
Roland, our guide, could not hear. 

“A bridal dress,” said he. 

Then, raising his voice, he said, “ Ro- 
land, I am to be godfather to your first- 
born.” 

Roland lifted his hat, and said, em- 
phatically, “Jch danke, mein Herr!” 
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ADLY at a loss for amusement, we 
were sitting — myself and three or 
four friends—on a cold, wintry night, 
in a little mining town, far away in the 
mountains. Out-of-doors the cold was 
intense ; the snow, which had been fall- 
ing for many hours, had ceased ; and far 
away as the eye could reach, the mount- 
ains were covered with a mantle of white 
—here and there touched with silver 
from the rays of the moon, which was 
shining brightly over all. 

No letters from San Francisco, nor 
indeed from any other place; for the 
roads were impassable, and we were 
regularly snowed in. The two or three 
streets of the little town were deserted. 
Not a black-and-tan teriier was to be 
seen, so that we had not even the pros- 
pect of a dog-fight to enliven us: we were 
thrown entirely upon our own resources. 

After suggesting various ways of kill- 
ing time until the welcome hour should 
come for retiring to our pillows, and all 


of them having been met with some 
objection, somebody proposed that we 
should hold a spiritual circle; but again 
an objection was raised by a gentleman 
present, who declared that he had once 
been induced to participate in something 
of the kind, and that—to use his own 
words — he had “had enough of it,” and 
nobody could ever get him to have any 
thing more to do with the spirits. 

“Why,” said one of our party, “Jem, 
you surely don’t mean to say you believe 
in any such nonsense. I’m willing to 
sit, for my part, just to amuse the wom- 
en. Here’s my wife was told some time 
ago that she was a meejum, as they call 
it, and ever since she has been death on 
having a circle. Come, pull up your 
chairs to the table, and let’s go in; and 
Loo shall show us what she can do in 
the way of talking to the spirits, if so be 
there are such things, which for myself 
I can’t say I believe.” 

Jem, however, could not be persuaded 
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to engage in this pursuit of knowledge ; 
but on being teased by Loo, who had a 
great liking for tales of ghosts and spir- 
its, and indeed for any thing which prom- 
ised to be mysterious; and the rest of 
us also expressing a curiosity to hear 
of his experiences in this line, he con- 
sented to tell us what befell at the circle 
at which he had assisted. 

“I know very well,” said Jem, before 
commencing his story, “that you’ll all 
laugh at me; and I shouldn’t wonder if 
you insinuated that I had drank too 
many punches. But it wasn’t so: I’d 
had nothing stronger than a cup of cof- 
fee for two or three weeks before this 
happened ; though I took two or three 
good, heavy glasses of whisky before I 
slept that night, and they didn’t help me 
much, either.” 


“Well, you see it was about a year and 
a half ago that I had a real smart attack 
of mountain fever, and was ordered by 


the doctors to make tracks for San Fran- 
cisco, and I went, but did not get to feel- 
ing much better there; and somebody 
advised me to go out and live on the 
beach close by the sea, which I did, and 
soon felt a great deal better, and was 
getting along first-rate when I had been 
there a little over a week. 

The house was pretty large, but there 
were no other boaglers. People used 
to drive out, and stay sometimes for a 
day or two, and then grow tired, for the 
place was very lonesome; but I rather 
liked it. My rooms (I had two nice 
rooms) opened on to a piazza; and at 
night, when all was quiet, I used to go 
out, and watch the stars come out one 
by one, and listen to the sound of the 
waves lapping on the beach, and wonder 
if there really were some quiet place, far 
away, where the good God would send 
us to, when this weary striving for our 
daily bread was over, if we acted to 
other folks, as far as we could, as we 
would like them to act to us. 
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I can’t say that I ever troubled the 
Church very much, except waiting some- 
times, maybe, at the door to see the wom- 
en come out (bless ’em, here away in the 
mountains, where they are rather scarce); 
but I do believe there is a good God 
above us all, who will not be hard on us 
when we hand in our checks at the last. 

There were two girls at the house— 
daughters of the landlady—real pretty 
young things; and I used to think it 
must be awfully dull for them during the 
winter months, when the roads got to be 
almost impassable, and they were pretty 
near as badly off as we are here. How- 
ever, they were always smiling and cheer- 
ful, and it did one good to have them 
around. 

Lizzie, the younger, was just seven- 
teen, and as pretty as a pink; she had 
big, blue eyes and yellow hair, like Loo 
there; but she was a timid little thing, 
and believed in ghosts and spirits. And 
indeed I didn’t wonder; for when one 
looked out on the beach at night, and 
far away over the sea, there would come 
so many curious shadows that one might 
almost fancy any thing. And the longer 
you stayed the more these things grew 
on you, till you got lost, wondering. 

One night—it was in March, and it 
was a dreadfully stormy night —the rain 
came down in torrents, and the wind 
blew, until the house fairly rocked again ; 
the waves lashed the beach like living 
things, and seemed every once in a while 
to come quite close to the doors. 

My parlor looked very cheerful, when 
you listened to the storm outside. In 
the grate was a blazing fire of drift- 
wood ; the room was lighted by two large 
lamps ; the shutters were fastened tightly 
over the windows; and, altogether, it 
was a very comfortable place. 

I was not alone: my landlady and one 
of her daughters — Lizzie it was — were 
sitting by the fire, speculating on the 
chances of a tidal wave coming and car- 
rying us all away—house, and every 
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thing. I was saying every thing I could 
think of to do away with their fears, 
when we were joined by the landlord, 
and Polly, the other daughter. 

Polly was a fine girl of twenty-one or 
two, who was afraid of nothing; and 
after teasing her mother and sister for 
some time, she proposed, by way of 
amusing ourselves, we should hold a 
spiritual circle. 

The father and mother, as it came out, 
were to a certain extent believers in 
Spiritualism ; and had several times be- 
fore had circles, and received what they 
supposed to be communications. 

By this time the storm had lulled, 
though the rain still came down heavily, 
and the tide was going out, which did 
away with Lizzie’s fears of a tidal wave ; 
and as I knew nothing of spiritual cir- 
cles, I was rather curious, and had no 
objection to make one of the party who 
were going to (as they called it) “sit.” 


Before I begin to tell you what hap- 
pened, I shall have to describe my sit- 
ting-room and its furniture, because it 


was there we held our circle. It was a 
corner room, quite a good size, and had 
three windows covered with lace cur- 
tains. As you went into the room, the 
fire-place was exactly opposite to you; 
and by it one window, to the right the 
other two windows; opposite to these 
was the door of my bed-room; and 
alongside the wall was a green lounge, 
which occupied nearly the whole of the 
space between the wall, where the other 
door was, and the door of the bed-room. 
There was, of course, other furniture in 
the room, but that I need not mention. 
The table where we sat was in the mid- 
dle of the room, and my position placed 
me with my back to the two windows, 
the lounge nearly opposite to me, and 
the door which opened into the hall, on 
my left hand. 

We all put our hands on the table, and 
there they remained for more than half 
an hour; we did not talk, and the silence 
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was only broken by the far-away sound 
of the waves, as they receded from the 
shore, and now and then the pattering 
of the rain on the piazza outside the 
windows. 

All at once there was a faint sound of 
raps, which scattered over the table, 
sometimes in one place and sometimes 
in another, but more particularly they 
seemed to sound near Polly’s hands, 
which, however, remained perfectly qui- 
et, as she had first placed them.” 

“I guess that young woman was fool- 
ing you, Jem,” said one of the men of 
our little party. “She took you for a 
greenhorn, likely.” 

“So I thought at the time,” replied 
Jem, “but I don’t think so now. How- 
ever, I told her I thought she had some- 
thing to do with it; but she declared it 
was not so, and took her hands off the 
table, telling me she was real angry 
that I suspected her. The raps, how- 
ever, ceased, while at the same time I 
was conscious of a slight noise at the 
door which opened into the hall. 

Nobody appeared to notice it but my- 
self—and I seemed not to be able to 
mention it, or to take my eyes away from 
it—when suddenly the door opened, and 
I had a queer sort of feeling, as if some- 
thing came in. I rubbed my eyes and 
looked again, but saw nothing; the door 
was closed, but the appearance of the 
room seemed quite altered. The carpet 
—which was of a large pattern, and of 
many colors—had entirely changed its 
character: it was now a deep crimson 
ground, with very small, whitish-looking 
sprigs all over it; the lounge was a rich 
purple velvet, and the windows were cov- 
ered with heavy crimson curtains. Yet, 
with all these changes, I knew it was 
the same room. 

There was a coal fire in the grate, and 
hanging before it a wire-guard. Appar- 
ently I had lost sight of the people sit- 
ting with me, for I do not remember no- 
ticing them at all. There seemed to be 
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a dead silence, broken only by the drop- 
ping of cinders from the grate, which 
fell on a polished fender beneath. 

All at once my attention was attract- 
ed to the lounge; for on it I saw some- 
thing lying, which looked like the figure 
of a man. Gradually it became more 
distinct, and I recognized an intimate ac- 
quaintance of my own. He was dressed 
as if he had been to a dinner-party or 
ball, but the front of his shirt, which 
was much exposed, was covered with 
blood; and on looking at his face, I saw 
on the left side of his forehead a large 
wound, which was bleeding profusely. 
You can fancy I was frightened. I was, 
but my terror paralyzed me: I neither 
moved, nor spoke. The figure, appar- 
ently satisfied that my attention was at- 
tracted, slowly rose from the lounge, 
walked to the door, and disappeared. 
Then the room and all faded away, and 
I felt myself standing somewhere near 
the beach, and where I had a full view 
of it. All at once came dashing along 
a carriage and two horses. I seemed at 
a great distance, and yet I saw and heard 
every thing as clearly as if I had been 
close by. In the carriage was my friend, 
driving furiously along the beach. On 
one particular place the water had re- 
ceded, and left what looked like a little 
island; as the carriage passed over this, 
it appeared as if two men sprung out of 
the sand—for I had seen nothing of 
them before. One of them seized the 
horses, the other the throat of my friend, 
and struck him on the head with what 
looked like a short club, with some kind 
of metal at the end of it. I heard the 
crash just as plainly as I can hear my- 
self speak; I saw the blood pouring 
from the wound: but I was unable to 
move. I underwent all the horror of 
seeing a murder committed before my 
eyes, and I could do nothing to prevent 
it. While I stood powerless, the whole 
thing passed away —but not the terror 
—and I was completely overpowered. 


My companions, perceiving that some- 
thing was wrong, were desirous of know- 
ing what had so much alarmed me. I 
began to tell them, when the whole thing 
again presented itself to me, precisely 
as it had done before. Again I saw the 
bleeding figure, again I heard the dread- 
ful blow, and again I suffered torments. 
We broke up the circle at once; and as 
the night had cleared, we went out on 
the piazza. The moon was now shining 
brightly, and I could point out the place 
where the murder was committed in my 
vision. Suddenly a cloud passed over 
the face of the moon, and, in a second, 
there seemed to pass over the little 
patch of sand, indistinctly, the appear- 
ance of a carriage driven rapidly, to- 
gether with the figures who appeared to 
stop it. It vanished in a moment; but, 
for me, it left such an impression that to 
this day I have never cared to talk of 
ie.” 


“That’s rather a hard story, Jem,” re- 
marked the gentleman who had before 
spoken, and who was the husband of lit- 
tle blue-eyed Loo. “I guess Loo won’t 
sleep to-night thinking about it; but 
what I can’t understand is, how you saw 
all this, and the other folks didn’t. Don’t 
you think you fell asleep, and dreamed 
it?” 

“No,” said Jem, “1’m quite sure I 
wasn’t asleep; leastways if I was, it was 
with my eyes wide open, for Polly, who 
was sitting opposite me, told me after- 
ward that my eyes glared so she thought 
I was going into a fit. And they all 
agreed with her, only they didn’t speak 
to me, because they thought every min- 
ute I was going to say something.” 

“Ts your friend, whom you saw, alive 
yet?” asked Loo, fairly trembling with 
excitement. 

“Yes,” replied Jem; “so far as I 
know, nothing has happened to him. 
Indeed, I saw him up here a few weeks 
ago.” 
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“ And did you ever tell him about your 
vision ?” 

“No,” said Jem; “of course I didn’t; 
he would have thought I was a lunatic. 
And yet, do you know, I had a queer 
feeling, for a long time afterward, when- 
ever I met him on the street. I felt, 
somehow, as if I was keeping something 
from him which he ought to know; and 
I declare, if any thing had happened to 
him, I should have almost fancied I had 
some concern in it.” 

“ Had you been thinking of your friend 

at the time you saw this vision, or what- 
ever you call it?” asked another of the 
party. 
“Not at all I hadn’t; I don’t believe 
the thought of him, or any thing con- 
cerning him, had been in my mind for a 
long time ; and I hadn’t set eyes on him 
for two or three months. 

“TI only stayed at the place,” contin- 
ued Jem, “for a few days after this. 


Every night, as sure as shooting, I was 
regularly haunted. At about the same 
hour, the appearance of the room would 
change, the bleeding figure would come 
in, and I would go through the whole 
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horror of the thing again, just exactly as 
the first time; and I really believe, if I 
had remained there, I should have just 
walked into the water to get rid of it. If 
I went out on the piazza, my eyes would 
turn naturally to that little patch of sand, 
which seemed to become more promi- 
nent every day; and I began to think I 
had better make tracks while I had sense 
enough left to do it. I felt bad about it 
ever so long after, and I couldn’t help 
thinking it was a kind of judgment on 
me for wanting to talk to the spirits at 
all.” 

“0, I don’t think so at all, Jem,” cried 
Loo; “you ought to have sat again, and 
asked what it meant. And then the 
spirits would have explained it all to 
you.” 

“No, thank you,” said Jem. “I have 
had enough of Spiritualism to last me 
my time; and I don’t mean ever to be 
mixed up in any more ‘circles’ if I know 
a 

So saying, Jem picked up his hat, and 
prepared to depart — looking very much 
as if he had not quite got over his vision 
yet. 
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For a wave of soft hair on her temple, 
For an echo that lives in her tone, 
For a gleam of memorial color 
In eyes that look love to my own; 
For a something that fades while I watch it, 
Half fashioned of doubt and half clear; 
For nothing my phrases may picture, 
She is dear to my life, she is dear! 


And yet do I wrong not the spirit 
That gives from its costliest store 
With tender devotion, receiving 
Calm gratitude’s guerdon—no more. 
Not alone for the vague, fleeting likeness 
To a face of the past without peer, 
But for that which is hers and hers only, 
She is dear to my life, she is dear! 
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I have told her my desolate story, 
And felt, while I told it, there stole 
Compassionate sorrow to waken 
The depths of her beautiful soul. 
I knew she could pity; I knew not 
Her power to strengthen and cheer. 
Pure bringer of heavenly wisdom, 
She is dear to my life, she is dear! 


Having learned how my heart’s warmest fervor 
Was wasted in tears ere we met, 

She seeks but to comfort its loneness 
And brighten its gloom of regret. 

She asks no reward of sweet service, 
Unfaltering year after year. 

Divinest of saintly consolers, 
She is dear to my life, she is dear! 
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PART I.—ALICE DE LONGUEVILLE. 


HERE are some towns in old Eu- 
rope that never appear to change. 
They lie out of the highway of travel, and 
do not possess sufficient attractions of 
their own to induce the tourist to deviate 
from the beaten path. The inhabitants 
know little or nothing of the outer world, 
and their sphere of action is bounded by 
the walls with which many of these old 
cities are surrounded. Such are to be 
found in France, Germany, even Wales, 
without mentioning Sweden and Nor- 
way. Holland and Belgium, however, 
contain them in their greatest perfection. 
Belgium is the more interesting of the 
two, historically ; and it is in one of her 
seldom visited cities that our story com- 
mences. 

Courtrai is a very old city: part of the 
Roman wall still remains. Her feudal 
castle is nearly entire, though now ap- 
plied to another purpose than that for 
which it was built; but at the time we 
write of—namely, at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century—the position 
of Courtrai, with respect to France, ren- 
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dered it expedient to keep the strong 
fortification in good repair, for it had 
endured many a siege, and more than 
once had fallen into the hands of its war- 
like neighbors. At the present day, it 
has many houses outside the walls, built 
according to the taste or fancy of the 
proprietors; but the majority of the intra- 
mural buildings have retained the mass- 
ive architecture of the Middle Ages. 

In the year 164-,a widow woman was 
sitting in one of the small stone-houses 
of the Béguinage. Her hands were busi- 
ly engaged with her work, and a young 
girl sat at her feet, watching the deft 
movements of the old lady’s fingers, who 
was talking away all the time that she 
was busily employed. 


“Yes, my dear,” she said, “your father 
was the youngest son of a noble French 
family, and was well brought up, want- 
ing nothing as long as his father lived; 
but when your grandfather died, all the 
possessions descended to his eldest son, 


your uncle. The second son went into 
the army, and married one of the rich 
Regniers ; but your father, who ‘iad just 
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left the University, could do nothing. 
His eldest brother promised to allow 
him a hundred francs a month until he 
got some post fitted to his birth and ed- 
ucation; and his other brother and mar- 
ried sisters said that there would always 
be a place for him at their table when- 
ever he felt inclined to visit them. At 
the end of three months, however, his 
brother appeared to pay his allowance 
grudgingly ; talked about the increasing 
expenses of his growing family; won- 
dered why your father didn’t find some- 
thing to do, and so forth; while his sis- 
ters were always going out when he paid 
them a visit—so that, in short, he felt that 
he was de trop, and one day he threw his 
noble birth to the four winds, exclaiming, 
what a stupid rule that was which for- 
bade the well-born to work; came to 
this place, engaged himself to a manu- 
facturer of tapestry, and set to work with 
a good heart to gain his own bread. 

His family was scandalized at this act ; 
he had brought disgrace on their name. 
A De Longueville to work! One of that 
ancient house a tradesman! From that 
day the doors of all his relations were 
closed to him. His letters of explana- 
tion were, possibly, not read—were cer- 
tainly never answered—and all inter- 
course with the Marquis ceased entirely. 

Three years after his arrival he mar- 
ried me, and that was the finishing blow 
to his disgrace; for you must know, my 
dear, that I am not of good birth. Good 
birth or not, I loved your father dearly, 
and was a true wife to him. He got on 
very well, and his scholarship stood him 
in good stead, for scarcely any one here 
could write, and very few could read. In 
the course of time he set up for himself, 
and all appeared to be prosperous and 
well. 

It was not till four years after our 
marriage that you were born, and your 
father, as in duty bound, notified the 
head of the house of the fact, as he had 
previously done of his marriage ; but, as 
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in the former case, no notice was taken 
of the event. I do not say it as a re- 
proach to you, my dear child, but, from 
the day of your birth, nothing appeared 
to go well. First of all, a large fire 
broke out in the town, which destroyed 
a great deal of our merchandise. Then 
the French Government began to en- 
courage the manufactories at Arras; 
and after that, worst of all, there were 
war, and levies, and taxes, without any 
trade doing whatever. We got poorer 
and poorer, and every thing seemed to 
melt away. Your father’s courage, also, 
appeared to be gone, and he would sit 
all day long in his room, passively ac- 
cepting the bad news that poured in 
upon him. 

When you were eight years old, some 
French regiments swept into the town. 
I can see them now, with the gay Cava- 
liers —all plumes and lace, and gay col- 
ors, and large boots with great spurs— 
and fine ladies, in the train of the army. 
I took you to the window, and your fa- 
ther came also to look at the gay scene. 
Suddenly, I saw a deep flush come to 
his cheek, as a tall, handsome man rode 
carelessly by, apparently watching some 
workmen who were repairing one of the 
old gateways. 

“Great heavens,” cried he, “that is 
Armand, my brother, who knows that I 
live in this town, and has not come to 
see me—perhaps, knows my house, and 
will not look up as he passes it.” He 
turned away from the window, and sat 
down with that despairing look that 
grieved me so much. For the remain- 
der of that day he hardly spoke, and I 
knew that his thoughts were with the 
home of his childhood, and of the days 
when he and that cold brother played 
together, thoughtless of the future, little 
dreaming that the time would come when 
they should be alien to one another. 

The following morning, he told me to 
dress you in your best clothes, and I re- 
marked that he, himself, wore his /é¢e- 
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day suit. He then told me that he was 
determined to make one effort to touch 
his brother’s heart ; and that was to pre- 
sent himself before him with you. “I 
feel,” said he, sadly, “that I have not 
long to live, and God knows what will 
become of my child when I die. For, 
after all, she is a De Longueville,” he 
continued. “She has never sullied the 
family name ; her hand has never turned 
to any thing that he might call menial. 
As for myself, I have no right to allow 
my anger to stand in the way of my 
child’s welfare; and, however bitter it 
may be to me to humble myself, I will 
undergo the ordeal.” 

You were a very pretty child then, my 
Alice. Your fair hair flowed over your 
shoulders, in long curls. Your dark eyes 
and eyelashes looked darker still by con- 
trast with your fair complexion ; and, as 
I kissed you before your father led you 
away, I thought that surely the stern 
Captain would be moved, and would 
take you to his heart. 

It is now nearly ten years ago, yet I 
well remember every incident of that 
day, and how long the time seemed that 
you were absent. I was sick at heart at 
the thought that, perhaps, he might want 
you to go away with him ere my time 
was come, and what, then, was I to do? 
My whole life was wrapped up in you; 
I could not live without you. Neverthe- 
less, I felt that if they desired your pres- 
ence, I must let you go. Again: you 
might be the means of reconciliation be- 
tween your father and his family. I felt 
that I would be content to sink unno- 
ticed into my grave, if you and he could 
be admitted there. And thus the time 
wore on, and you came not back; so that 
I was sure that your uncle had kept you 
both, and that your father had forgotten 
me in his happiness, and that you, in 
your delight at seeing all the gay uni- 
forms and the soldiers, would not think 
of time. 

At length, you came back, and I saw 
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at a glance that the attempt had been 
unsuccessful. Shall I confess it? —a 
thrill of joy passed through my heart—a 
selfish sense of preserving my. treasure. 
That soon vanished at the sight of the 
wretched look in your father’s face. 
You only saw that something was wrong, 
as your father said, almost savagely: 
“Take off her fine things, and clothe her 
in rags. Fool that I was, to think that 
affection could conquer .pride.” I led 
you away, and when I returned he was 
sitting again at the window, gazing va- 
cantly at the crowd that passed to and 
fro in the busy street. 

He turned his head as I entered, and, 
in answer to my inquiring look, said: 
“T went up to him with our sweet child 
in my hand, and said, ‘ Armand, brother, 
don’t you know me? I have brought 
your little niece, my child, to see you.’ 
He turned fiercely round, and exclaimed, 
‘I have no brother here; he is dead, and 
he and his are blotted out of the récords 
of our house.’ I could have struck him, 
wife, but I felt little Alice’s hand trem- 
ble in mine, and she pulled at me, say- 
ing, ‘Let us go away, papa; I am afraid.’ 
So I swallowed my wrath for her sake, 
and for that sake determined on one 
more effort. ‘Brother,’ said I, ‘I ask 
nothing for myself; my time is short on 
earth, but when I am gone, will you be- 
friend this little one? Will you take her 
to the home of her father’s childhood, 
so that she may be brought up like the 
children of our house?’ ‘Yes,’ inter- 
rupted he, ‘so that she may act as her 
father did, and bring disgrace and dis- 
honor on the name she bears. No, no; 
let her go and spin flax, and scrub the 
convent floors. I'll have none of her. 
I tell you, man, that I know you not,’ he 
added, fiercely, as a crowd of his brother 
officers came up; ‘begone, and never 
more offend my sight.’ My first impulse 
was to humble him by proclaiming who 
I was, and to what I was reduced; but 
I merely walked quickly away. I could 
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not come home then; so Alice and my- 
self wandered through the city, looking 
at the soldiers, who seemed to consider 
the place as forever their own.” 


It was not long after the events de- 
scribed by the widow had taken plac2, that 
the poor trader, broken in fortunes, bro- 
ken in spirit, took to his bed, and would 
have died with a sigh of relief, had not 
the thought of his child racked his last 
moments. He knew that the good Bé- 
guines would admit his widow into their 
community; he knew that Alice would 
be safe under her care as long as she 
lived; but, after death, Hhat was to be- 
come of her? His thoughts ever revert- 
ed to his own family. Nothing was to 


be hoped for from that of his wife, she 
being the daughter of a Spanish soldier, 
who had married a peasant girl. Surely, 
thought he, when I am dead and gone, 
they will forgive the father in the child! 


—they can not thrust her from the gates ! 
He wrote an earnest appeal to his broth- 
er, the Marquis, who was rich, full of 
titles and honors, with a large family of 
his own, to which this fairy-like, bright 
child would, of a certainty, be looked 
upon as an acquisition—not regarded as 
an incumbrance. He dwelt upon their 
past affection; of the love he still cher- 
ished, spite of their broken intercourse ; 
and implored him, in the name of their 
mutual father, to accept Alice as the 
only legacy that he could bequeath, and 
bring her up as his own daughter. 

This letter he confided, on his death- 
bed, to his wife, enjoining her to give it 
to Alice, in case of the necessity for so 
doing ever arriving. 

In less than a year after the above- 
mentioned scene between the mother 
and daughter, a violent epidemic dev- 
astated the territory of Hainault, which 
carried off upward of one-third of the 
inhabitants of Courtrai— Madame de 
Longueville among the rest. Alice was 
left alone. 
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Alone, in very truth!—alone in her 
grief, all solitary in her sorrow! —for 
old age is selfish, and the other Bé- 
guines were more careful to look after 
their own health and avoid contagion, 
than to comfort or console the poor, be- 
reaved girl. So that, had it not been for 
a good old priest, she would have been 
the only mourner, as the sexton laid the 
remains of one she loved so well in their 
last resting-place. Her grief was silent, 
while the good father led her away from 
the scene of her calamity. 


PART II.—MADAME COLBERT. 


Louis XIV was King, and Colbert was 
his Minister. The ambitious monarch, 
having escaped from the iron grasp of 
Mazarin, had adopted the astute Colbert 
as his counselor. Philip IV held the 
Netherlands with a feeble grasp, and 
the frontier towns were as often garri- 
soned by French, as they were by the 
soldiers of the most Catholic monarch. 
The inhabitants, except during an act- 
ual siege, were not disturbed in their 
avocations, and having no hereditary at- 
tachment to either of the contending 
parties, took little or no interest in the 
result of a battle, provided they could 
follow their pursuits in peace. 

At that time, the French had overrun 
Hainault, and were strongly fortified in 
Courtrai; and a deputation of priests, 
headed by their bishop, left that city for 
Paris, in order to lay certain grievances, 
under which their order was suffering, 
before the Court. Therefore, Alice glad- 
ly availed herself of their escort to seek 
her uncle, the Marquis de Longueville, 
and present her father’s letter. The 
Marquis’ chdéteau was at Clermont, a 
few leagues from Paris, and the good 
fathers had to pass through it on their 
way to the capital. The fair young or- 
phan sold all the movables that her 
mother had left, reserving only some 
few relics of her dear parents, and, with 
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sad forebodings, set out on what was, to 
her, a long journey, and the only event 
that had hitherto broken upon her even 
course of life. 

After a tedious pilgrimage —for trav- 
eling, in those days, was difficult and 
very wearying —the small cavalcade ar- 
rived at Clermont, and passed the night 
at the monastery—taking care, before de- 
parting, to leave Alice in good hands. 

The poor girl could not sleep the whole 
of that night, notwithstanding the fatigue 
of her journey. Her thoughts were con- 
tinually reverting to that dreaded mor- 
row, which was to decide whether she 
should be admitted into her family or 
not; and yet, while tossing and agitated, 
she feared the daylight. 

Yet, as she stood, the following morn- 
ing, at the portals of the ché¢eau, there 
was no servile fear of greatness in her 
mind. She felt that she stood on the 
threshold of her forefathers; that she 
was of kin to those who were reared un- 


der that roof; and, as a lackey ushered 
her into the reception-hall, she trod the 
floor of the vast apartment as though 
she had been accustomed to it from 


childhood. It is true that she glanced 
around the walls, and looked with young 
curiosity at the old paintings, and the 
armor, and the great carved oak fire- 
place; but she no longer felt the dread 
of the past night, and, when the Marquis 
entered, stood up before him as proud as 
himself. 

She gave him the letter, but, before he 
opened it, he looked long and earnestly 
at her face. He partly guessed the truth, 
as his brother’s lineaments came back 
tohis memory. He broke the seal and 
read slowly; but Alice, as she watched 
his countenance, saw no relaxation of 
that cold, haughty expression which his 
features possessed when he entered. 

“This can not be!” he said, without a 
pause, as he finished reading the letter ; 
“young lady, this can not be! Your 
sather left us of his own will, asked no 
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advice, confided his intention to no one, 
and took that step which forever shut 
him out from this house. I have vowed 
never to know him or his. However, 
you are his daughter; you still bear our 
name. If you will change that name, 
and assume another, I will grant yqu an 
annual stipend that will be sufficient for 
your support during your life.” 

As Alice rose and stood opposite the 
Marquis, there was a marked resem- 
blance between them. Her pale face 
was as rigid as his, her forehead was 
held as high, and her voice as firm, as 
she said: 

“Ts this your final answer to the let- 
ter?” 

“T have no more to say.” 

Alice de Longueville bowed her head 
and walked through the broad hall, re- 
turning the salute of the seneschal with 
the air of a duchess; passed along the 
avenue that led to the great gates with 
the same composure; but once outside 
the domain and unobserved, the hot 
blood rushed to her cheek, even to her 
eyes. 

She went back to the convent, and hid 
herself from all eyes. The whole of 
that day her looks were turned to the 
great oak-trees that surrounded the man- 
or. She pictured to herself the time 
when her father had played there, a boy, 
and had hunted there as a man—and 
now he was in his grave, and she was 
forbidden to cross the threshold. All 
that morn and afternoon she sat at that 
window. The summons to dinner was 
unheeded, and a little before sunset an 
irresistible impulse urged her to see for 
the last time the house and park of her 
ancestors. 

She made her way to the old ruined 
wing, with its fallen tower, and, sitting 
on the ivy-clad stones, watched the sink- 
ing sun. She was far enough from the 
inhabited part of the house to be free 
from interruption; and there she sat till 
the cold evening dew made her shudder, 
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and the full moon cast black shadows in 
the angles of the walls. She felt weak 
and faint: her long fast, joined to the 
excitement of the day, had been too 
much forher. She dragged herself slow- 
ly along the paths that led outward — 
growing weaker and weaker, until at 
length she found herself in the highway, 
clinging to some iron railings for support, 
and then all grew dark, and she knew no 
more. Before this house, which she 
had fondly hoped would be her shelter, 
and where she would find the calm peace 
of home, the poor orphan felt herself dy- 
ing. Worn out and prostrated, she sank 
down with her face to the ground, and 
lay there utterly senseless. 

In a short time the noise of wheels 
and horsemen was heard approaching, 
and soon a carriage drawn by four hor- 
ses, and surrounded by an escort of cav- 
aliers, came in sight. One of these lat- 
ter reined up his horse suddenly, as he 
saw, by the light of the moon, the dark 
veil and black dress of Alice, as it lay 
on the light-colored gravel of the path- 
way. 

“What is the matter, D’Arteville?” 
said a young and pretty woman, putting 
her head out of the window; and then, 
herself seeing the cause, she stopped 
the carriage, and alighted. “Great heav- 
ens! it is a woman that has fainted,” 
said she, raising her in her arms, and 
looking around for some house. No 
sign of a habitation was to be seen; so, 
calling some of her people, she ordered 
them to carry the young girl into her car- 
riage, and then, turning to M. d’Arteville, 
said: “Beso good as tostayhere. I can 
see, by the beauty and the youth of this 
girl, that some one will claim her. You 
will tell them that Madame Colbert, the 
wife of the King’s Minister, has taken 
her off to Versailles.” 

M. d’Arteville bowed acquiescence, 
and Madame Colbert got into her car- 
riage, placed herself by the side of Al- 
ice, who had not recovered her senses, 
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and whirled away as fast as the four 
horses could go. 

Marie, daughter of Jacques Charrons 
—the Lord of Menars and High Stew- 
ard of Blois—had married the great 
Minister, Colbert. She not only brought 
him a considerable dowry, but, what was 
of greater consequence, a mind and un- 
derstanding that, while superintending 
the brilliant /é¢es, or inventing some 
new costume for that extravagant pe- 
riod, never lost sight of any thing that 
would aggrandize her husband’s power, 
or increase his influence. 

Early the following morning, D’Arte- 
ville, having learned a portion of Alice’s 
history and conjectured the rest, repaired 
to Versailles, where he had an audience 
of the wife of the Minister. Her own 
physician had been immediately sent to 
attend the young girl, and he represent- 
ed that there was no serious danger— 
only excessive weakness, the result of 
past nervous excitement. He recom- 
mended absolute repose for one day, and 
insured a cure for the following. So 
Madame Colbert determined to hear her 
story from Alice’s own lips, and if it was 
as she supposed, she would take her into 
her household. 

Alice’s story was soon told, and she 
thankfully accepted the home that was 
offered to her. Her health was quickly 
restored, and the bloom that returned to 
her cheek, together with the vivacity of 
her manner, endeared her more and 
more to her newly found protector. 

One morning early, the Minister sent 
to beg an audience, and was in such 
haste that he followed close upon the 
heels of his messenger. 

“You see me in the greatest distress !” 
he said, so much excited as not to notice 
that Alice was in the room. “Mme. de 
Crespigny has married the Duke de Ne- 
vers.” 

“T know that; but what then?” an- 
swered Madame, in vain seeking the 
meaning of his speech. 
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“But he has given’an entire trimming I am certain of success—I fear—I hard- 
to her wedding dress, of Venice point- ly dare tell you—but if I can devote the 
lace.” labor of my life, as a recompense for 
“Well, what’s the harm of that?” your kindness, I will do it; therefore, I 
said his wife, almost laughing. entreat you, for a word to the Duchess.” 

The Minister continued withincreased § “You silly child. You will be tired. 
excitement: “And this lace cost thirty- You want to go out.” 
six thousand francs ; and what is worse, “Oh, I shall not be in the least tired ; 
created a great sensation at the last I have only one desire, and that is to see 
Court ball.” this lace.” 

“Very well,” she again replied; but “I can easily satisfy you on that 
without smiling, although she could not head;” so, taking up a rich tablet of 
conceive what all this would lead to. ebony and gold, she wrote: 

“What, Madame, can’t you see that — 
all the ladies of the Court, yourself. D ani Anroms ETTE—Accep‘ this 
among the first, will send to Venice for trifling souvenir, and let one of my 

women look at your Venice lace, the 


your lace.” be 5 ‘ 
auty of which has made so much noise 
nae ee Ween Vee PON, pen ely em in ee world. Your affectionate 
assured that | shall not.” , othenen Gennes 


“You are speaking for yourself, Mad- . 
ame; but the other women will all go _— Alice seized eagerly the tablets, and 
to Venice for thgir lace, and will drain flew out of the room. When she re- 
France of her capital. France is not turned, instead of repairing to her mis- 
rich enough just now to allow our wom- tress, she shut herself up in her apart- 
en to buy their dresses of foreigners; ment, begging that she might be left 
and all the money we send there en- undisturbed for one week. Partly be- 
riches them and impoverishes us. We cause she hoped something from the 
haven’t one single lace manufactory to young girl’s enthusiasm, and partly be- 
oppose that of Venice.” cause her affection for her prompted the 

He rose to go, and his wife said, yielding to the whim, Madame Colbert 
“Whoever should see the Minister’s gave orders that Alice’s request should 
anxious face to-day, would little think be respected— indeed, she respected it 


that the cause is a bit of lace.”’ herself. At the end of the week, Alice 
“Ah! Marie, Marie, after all, you are re-appeared in her mistress’ doudoir, and 
only fit to talk lace to.” her face was radiant with joy. 


He went out, and after he was gone, his “‘ Madame,” she said, “I address my- 
wife said, bitterly, “I would give a great self to you, to obtain a moment’s audi- 
deal that he had not said that to me.” — ence with Monseigneur the Minister.” 

“You must make him repent of it, “Without letting me know the rea- 
dear mistress,” said Alice. son!” replied Madame Colbert. “Well, 

“But how?” said Madame Colbert. come along.” 

“Is it possible to see this famous It was the hour when Colbert was 


lace ?”” scheming those vast plans which shed 
“Certainly; the Duchess is my great such lustre over the reign of Louis XIV. 
friend.” No one except his wife dared knock at 


“Well, then, quick, dear lady, give me his door at that moment; and, as they 
but one line, so that the Duchess shall went along, Marie told her companion 
show me this magnificent and unique what a bold step they were taking. 
robe, and—but I will say nothing, until | At the noise of the door creaking on 
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its hinges, Colbert turned sharply round, 
with an angry expression ; but, at the sight 
of his wife and the young girl, his brow 
cleared, for he was sure that only some- 
thing very important would make Mad- 
ame Colbert interrupt him. So, witha 
charming smile, he waited for his wife to 
speak, when, to her great astonishment, 
Alice broke the silence. 

“ Monseigneur,” she said, opening the 
box, “will you do me the honor to ex- 
amine this I-.ce, and say if that of Mad- 
ame the Duchess is superior?” 

“It is the same!—the very same! 
Why, this is a miracle!” said Colbert, 
whose hand almost trembled under the 
light, vaporous material. “Where does 
this work come from?—who has made 
it? In what part of the world does that 
fairy live who can imitate so well ?” 

“It is no fairy, Monseigneur; only a 
poor young orphan, too happy to repay, 
by the work of her hands, the goodness 


that your wife has bestowed on her. 
Flemish by birth, I have often watched 
the working girls making lace, and learn- 


ed all the mysteries of the trade. At 
Courtrai, I used to amuse myself by 
making new patterns and fresh stitches 
for the young girls, and they used to 
come to me if any thing difficult or out 
of the way was wanted. At last, it was 
only necessary for me to see a piece of 
work twice, in order to understand it; 
and if your Lordship will give me a 
building and some young girls, I will 
make a workshop of the former, and 
skillful Jace-makers of the latter.” 
Colbert’s quick intellect seized upon 
the idea at once; but he said, sadly: 
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“They will be made in France, and ou 
grand ladies prefer to buy from the for. 
eigner. What will compel them to buy 
this lace, when made?” 

“The Fashion, Monseigneur!”’ said 
Alice. “Let the King command that 
the first lace that comes from the work- 
shop shall be given to the Duchess, who 
will prefer her royal present to her Ve- 
netian lace; and the second to Madame 
Colbert. They will both wear them at 
all balls and public spectacles. If it 
does not become the rage, then I will 
close my workshop.” 

What she desired was accomplished. 
The Court was going to Alencon, and 
Colbert sent to Flanders for thirty young 
girls, whom he established at his chéteau 
of Louray, near the city, with Alice de 
Longueville at their head, to whom he 
advanced 50,000 francs. 

When the first pieces of lace were 
made, the King, instigated thereto by 
Colbert, appointed a day to inspect them, 
informing his courtiers that he would 
show them something better than Venice 
point. The King and the whole Court 
were delighted. The former ordered 
large sums to be given to Mademoiselle 
de Longueville out of the treasury, and 
commanded that no other lace should 
appear at Court. 

And thus rose and prospered the 
famous Point d’Alengon; and Colbert 
said, as lace- making schools sprung up 
all over the country: 

“ Fashion is to France what the mines 
of Peru are to Spain.” 

And Alice became Comtesse d’Alen- 
gon. 
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OTHING is now left to attest 
N the importance and strength of 
the once formidable fortifications of Co- 
chin, on the Malabar coast, save a few 
scattered piles of moss-grown ruins, and 
the earth-works of its ramparts. Its 
frowning battlements and threatening 
towers were razed to the ground years 
ago, to prevent it becoming again a 
stronghold for the freebooter by sea, or 
the filibuster by land. The old watch- 
tower, whence ships are signaled, still 
stands within the fortress, a monument 
of its past history; but hundreds of bats 
and flying-foxes flit about its molder- 
ing walls, and noxious reptiles infest its 
nooks and crevices. Adjoining this tow- 
er, and connected with it in early times, 
were the judicial and inquisitorial courts 
—the former of which surpassed the 
Star Chamber in the cruelty of its de- 
crees, and the latter rivaled its sister in- 
stitution at Goa in the infliction of pun- 
ishment and torture. 

To the extraordinary circumstance I 
am About to narrate, and to the fact that 
in Cochin I contracted the first serious 
illness of my life, I attribute the intense 
feeling of loathing (I can call it nothing 
else) that I have ever since entertained 
toward the place, and which the lapse of 
years has not effaced. Its whitewashed 
houses, glittering in the everlasting glare 
of a tropical sun, line streets rank with 
vegetation, in which a human being is 
rarely seen. The oppressive solitude 
and dreary aspect of the place remind 
you, as you traverse it, of wanderings in 
the City of the Tombs. True, crowds 
of beggars, young and old, are always to 
be met with. They prefer to congregate 
around your dwelling, imploring charity 
in every note of the gamut, and exhibit- 
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ing on themselves maladies incidental to 
a country where diseases are unusually 
prolific. Men and women, with legs 
swollen to the size of their bodies from 
elephantiasis ; lepers, with unmistakable 
signs of their dreadful affliction upon 
them; the palsied, shivering like a man 
in an ague-fit, and nodding their heads 
like a Chinese mandarin; the halt, the 
maimed, and the blind—all are here to 
join the general chorus, and to scramble 
for any small coin that may be scattered 
among them. In the motley assemblage 
may be seen young and graceful Malabar 
women, in their tattered, but picturesque 
costumes, with large gold ear-rings, and 
small hoops of gold hanging from the 
cartilage of the nose. They, too, are 
beggars—for what reason, it is hard to 
say, in a place where a native will live 
well for five cents a day. To escape 
from these unpleasant scenes, you drive 
or ride along the road that-runs by the 
sea-beach, anxious to inhale the fresh 
ocean air; but you are poisoned by nox- 
ious fumes that salute you from fires kin- 
dled at the water’s edge, where the mor- 
tal remains' of sundry defunct Tamils 
are passing into ashes, previous to in- 
terment, while the unclean kite, which 
has possibly gorged on many a fat Par- 
see, hovers heavily around, with the 
hope of obtaining a further share of hu- 
man carrion. 

In one of these deserted streets, in the 
year 1845, I had the misfortune to choose 
my residence. It was built of solid stone, 
the walls being four feet in thickness; 
the house and grounds were large, and 
the apartments lofty and spacious. The 
ground-floor was composed of cavern- 
ous-looking rooms, called godowms, from 
which daylight was excluded, save when 
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the doors were opened, and which con- 
sequently were dank and disagreeable. 
Above these, on the first story, were the 
dwelling- rooms, three of which opened 
into an extensive hall. A corridorcom- 
municated with a large veranda, at the 
back of the house, the steps from which 
led to the compound, or inclosed space, 
below, which was planted with fruit trees, 
and bound in by high walls. The com- 
modious room that I chose for a bed- 
chamber, overlooked the compound and 
the steps ascending therefrom, while one 
door opened into the hall, and another 
into the passage spoken of as leading 
on:to the veranda. The house was far 
too large for me, but I looked rather to 
quantity than quality ; and congratulated 
myself on having made a good bargain, 
as the rental monthly was very moder- 
ate, indeed. No sooner had I comfort- 
ably established myself in my new quar- 
ters, than I determined to see company. 
A detachment of the 12th Regiment, N. 
I., were at that time stationed in the 
fort, and each officer, like myself, se- 
cured such quarters as he thought fit, 
from the numerous empty mansions to 
be found within the fort. Frequent inter- 
change of visits was established among 
the bachelors, who availed themselves 
of each other’s quarters to change the 
scene of their sywzfosia; while the Ben- 
edicts contented themselves, generally, 
with cheroots and brandy-fawnee, at 
their own domiciles, and were not often 
found partaking of the post-prandial en- 
joyments of their unmarried companions. 
My establishment was opened on a some- 
what grander scale than usual, and was, 
cqasequently, proportionally patronized 
by the subs of the regiment, who were 
delighted to lounge away their idle hours 
where they were sure to meet some com- 
pany, and where pale ale and eau-de-vie— 
those indispensable concomitants of In- 
dian life—were always at their command. 

I did not always sleep in the house, 
as occasionally I had to visit stations 
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in the interior, but when I did remain 
at home, I was in the habit of permit- 
ting my servants to leave at about ten 
or eleven o’clock; they never exceeded 
half-past eleven, without coming to make 
their sa/aams, previous to taking their 
departure. I thought nothing of this for 
some time, and let it pass without com- 
ment, until, on two or three occasions, 
after requesting their prolonged attend- 
ance, I found that they had not obeyed 
my orders to stay, but had vanished, 
without beat of drum or their accustom- 
ed salaam. When taxed with their de- 
sertions, on the following morning, I was 
both surprised and grieved to learn from 
them that they were each and severally 
laboring under severe family afflictions : 
one expected his mother to die that night; 
another, his child ; and another, his wife: 
and hence the cause of his absence. As 
a tender-hearted man, I could not blame 
them; but when I found this sort of 
thing an oft-told tale, I discovered that 
I had been imposed upon—that they, 
one and all, had lied, with the object of 
escaping to their own homes. I accord- 
ingly dismissed them and hired othe?s, 
who served me in the sameway. I 
could not get any of them to stay past 
midnight; so I was left alone of nights 
in the desolate house. 

After my guests had retired I gener- 
ally went to bed at once, leaving both 
windows and doors wide open; and, for 
some time, the thought that I was the 
only person in the house scarcely oc- 
curred to me, and I soon fell asleep, 
waking up only when my servants re- 
turned the following morning. But lat- 
terly I had become restless and uneasy. 
I found myself lying awake nightly, with- 
out any degree of somnolency stealing 
over me, and my thoughts reverted to 
the solitariness of my position and the 
unaccountable refusal of my menials to 
remain in the house. Had I beenaware 
that they would not have done so for un- 
told gold, or had I heard of the super- 
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stition that attached itself to the place, 
my ideas might indeed have wandered 
in more gloomy channels than they did, 
and my repugnance to being alone con- 
siderably increased. As it was, I found 
myself disturbed by two circumstances 
for which I was unable to account, but 
which, at the time, caused me no uneasi- 
ness, until their constant repetition in 
those sleepless hours began to disturb 
my nervous system. These were: a 
sound coming from a deep well that stood 
in my compound beneath my bed-room 
window, as though the chain were un- 
coiled from the winch above it; and the 
sound of a voice—a very plaintive one 
— singing, as it were, a lullaby to an in- 
fant. I tried in vain to fix the locali- 
ty of the latter. It sounded sometimes 
nearer, and again, more remote, assum- 
ing at times tones of an unutterable an- 
guish. It could not proceed from any 


of the houses adjoining mine, as I had 
ascertained that they were all uninhabit- 


ed. Once I imagined it to come from 
the empty suz¢e of apartments beyond the 
large hall; then from the hall itself; and 
s6 impressed was I with this idea that I 
sprung out of bed; but the voice reced- 
ed and was lost in the distance, and I 
thought myself mistaken in its proximi- 
ty.‘ It had now become a perfect incu- 
bus to me—an irrepressible nuisance, 
that kept me not only awake, but posi- 
tively waiting till I heard it—for I felt 
that I could not sleep till then. Again 
the chain of the well would rattle, and I 
heard what I suspected to be the foot- 
steps of my servants, who might not yet 
have left; or those of some intruder, 
who chose this unseemly hour to avail 
himself of an opportunity to obtain a 
supply of water. I resolved to assure 
myself on this point on the next occa- 
sion, when I went to my window and de- 
manded, in Tamil, who was there? No 
answer came to me from the sepulchral 
darkness below; upon which I threat- 
ened whoever it was, in language more 
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emphatic than polite, with sundry pains 
and penalties on a repetition of the in- 
trusion. I went to bed, but sprung out 
of it again on hearing the chain again 
uncoiled and a number of footsteps be- 
low. Rushing along the corridor and 
into the veranda, in my fanjama, I 
quickly descended the steps into the 
compound, resolved to punish summari- 
ly the wretch who thus insisted on dis- 
turbing my repose. But all was still as 
death, and I saw nothing. I went to the 
massive door at the entrance, but it was 
closed; yet I had heard no indications 
of exit in that direction. I peered into 
the darkness and groped about the shrub- 
bery, to discover if any one were con- 
cealed there, but in vain: nothing evinced 
the presence of an intruder; the chain 
of the well was rolled up, and the heavy 
lid lay over the mouth. An indescriba- 
ble feeling of dread now, for the first 
time, came over me, which I was power- 
less to resist; and I retired precipitately 
to my dormitory, closed my windows and 
doors, and tried to compose myself to 
sleep, but the vague and undefined emo- 
tions I labored under were not to be re- 
pressed; and again I heard the dirge- 
like wail-I have before referred to, more 
mournful and unearthly than ever. 

I was consoled, however, by the re- 
flection that I should net be another 
night alone in the house, as a son of 
Judge K—— had written to me to say 
that he would accept my invitation to 
stop with me a fortnight, and we had 
agreed to read Hindoostanee together, 
preliminary to passing the examination 
which was close at hand. A chamber 
had been already fitted up beyond the 
hall for his reception, and I was glad to 
welcome him on his arrival, before noon. 
I said nothing to him with reference to 
my experiences, knowing that I should 
be laughed at for my fears; and indeed, 
for my own part, I began to feel heartily 
ashamed of them myself, and indignant, 
withal, that I had been imposed on, ei- 
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ther by my servants or by an outsider. 
Having worked myself up to this frame 
of mind, I determined to probe the mat- 
ter to the bottom on the coming night. 
The evening was resolutely devoted, by 
K—— and myself, to study; and at ten 
o’clock he retired to his room, some- 
what fatigued with the morning’s travel. 
I had previously explored the godowns 
I have before mentioned as being under 
the dwelling apartments ; and, when my 
servants left, I locked the front door, 
then went into my room, where I smoked 
a cheroot, and read fora time. Taking 
up a heavily loaded riding-whip, I now 
proceeded along the passage and veran- 
da, and descended into the compound. 
My first steps were directed toward the 
entrance, which, in compliance with my 
orders, had been securely bolted. I 
looked up toward the lofty walls to won- 
der whether ingress could occur in that 
quarter,.and finally stationed myself be- 
hind an impervious citron-tree, from 
where I could command a view of the 
place, as faras the darkness of the night 
would permit; and I fully made up my 
mind to wreak my vengeance on the first 
trespasser I could lay hands on. 

It was past eleven o’clock when I took 
up this position; and I began to find 
time hang heavily on my hands, as I 
waited in anxious expectation of seeing 
somebody. But no one came; and a 
certain degree of the previous night’s 
panic again stole over me, as I fancied, 
every now and then, that I saw a human 
object stealing stealthily about, or crawl- 
ing along the ground. This proved only 
the result of overstrained expectation, 
such as any one may have experienced 
when seeking for a stray horse in the 
forest or on a wide plain, when every 
distant object appears to assume the 
form of the lost animal. I, however, felt 
a sensation of relief in knowing that an- 
other besides myself was in the building ; 
though, immediately after, I taxed my- 
self with cowardice for seeking to derive 
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consolation from such a source. A full 
half-hour must thus have passed, during 
which I often reverted to the strange 
voice of lamentation—or whatever it 
was —above, and wondered whether it 
would disturb K—— as it had done me. 
My thoughts were becoming oppressive, 
and I became tired of waiting. I was 
thinking of relinquishing the quest, and 
was just preparing to do so, when I sud- 
denly became aware of footsteps ap- 
proaching the head of the stairs on the 
veranda above me. It seemed as though 
several persons were carrying a heavy 
weight, with slow and measured tread; 
and as I failed entirely to account for 
such extraordinary sounds, an overpow- 
ering degree of terror mastered me, and 
rooted me to the place of my conceal- 
ment. I endeavored to reason with my- 
self on the absurdity of my fears; but 
the attempt was useless, for a dread 
of the supernatural had seized on me, 
and, in my affright, I took deeper refuge 
under the cover of the citron-tree, as I 
heard the footsteps moving down into 
the compound, with heavy and muffled 
tread—tramp, tramp. I heard thém 
cross toward the well; but the blackness 
of darkness was upon and around me, 
and I saw nothing. I tried to shout, with 
the hope of alarming K——,, up-stairs ; 
but I could not do so—my tongue cleav- 
ed to the roof of my mouth. I was petri- 
fied with fear, as I recognized the rat- 
tle of the chain, and its accompanying 
sounds, that had helped to disturb me 
on previous occasions; and these were 
succeeded by a heavy thud, as that of a 
falling body against a wall. Then all 
was silence. I feared to come forth for 
atime. A sense of the supernatural was 
still strong upon me, and the apprehen- 
sion of witnessing some horrible vision, 
in connection with what I had heard, held 
me back. I listened intently; but the 
silence continued unbroken. Was it pos- 
sible that a gang of ruffians had surrep- 
titiously entered the house, in spite of all 
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myprecautions? Had they killed K——? 
—and was that his body that they were 
conveying to the well? This idea at 
once put to flight all others. My blood 
boiled; I clutched my riding-whip con- 
vulsively, and winding the thong round 
my wrist for action, with a loud yell I 
burst from my cover into the open space, 
ready to encounter man or devil. But I 
met with nothing. The profoundest still- 
ness reigned around. The lid of the well 
was undisturbed, and the chain intact 
above it. I glared through the pitchy 
atmosphere, and struck furiously at the 
shrubbery for a concealed enemy, but in 
vain. A reaction took place, and a cold 
shiver ran through me, as my former 
fears, now considerably increased, took 
possession of me. With a bound I made 
for the steps, up which I fled as though 
pursued by demons ; along the veranda, 
and through the corridor and my bed- 
room, into the hall. My intention was 
to make for K——’s apartment; but, as 


I rushed frantically toward it, I stumbled 
and fell over his prostrate body, lying at 
the entrance to his room. 

I thought he was dead—dead from 
fright, or possibly murdered. My own 
fears vanished for a moment, under this 
idea, and I rushed back to my room to 


obtain water and a light. I found, on 
my return, that, though insensible, he 
was not dead; and, after I had plenti- 
fully sprinkled his face with cold water, 
he began to revive, but the expression 
of terror that his countenance assumed 
was most appalling. 

“Was it not horrible!” he exclaimed; 
“did you see it?” 

“T saw nothing,” I answered. “Al- 
though I was below, and must have been 
close to the infernal scene ——” 

“Below?” broke in K——. “Why, 
it was in this very hall” — pointing to a 
ring-bolt in the lofty ceiling, over the 
dining-table —“‘there, there, there!” 

He was fearfully excited, and I thought 
he would have relapsed; so I got him 
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at once into his room and on his bed, 
making up my mind to say nothing at 
present to increase his fears. I got some 
brandy —a dose of which did us good — 
and waited patiently till he approached 
of his own accord the recital of what had 
happened to him. 

“T had been asleep,” he said, at 
length, “for some time, when I awoke, 
restless and uneasy. I was disturbed 
by a melancholy dirge.” 

“ Ah, confound it!” I said; “it has 
often annoyed me; but pray continue.” 

“Sometimes it was apparently in my 
room, then in the hall, and again it 
sounded afar off. I was impressed with 
the idea that somebody, besides myself, 
was in the room; but my light had been 
extinguished, and I could perceive noth- 
ing. An indefinable feeling of heaviness 
oppressed me, as I again heard the wail- 
ing cry, which now, I was convinced, 
proceeded from my room: I sprung up, 
intending to come to you, and, as I ap- 
proached the door, which was shut, I 
distinctly heard the voice in the hall out- 
side. I was so frightened that I did not 
immediately open the door, but when I 
did— horror of horrors!—but you saw 
it, did you not?” 

Fearing further to disturb his distract- 
ed mind, I replied that I had been alarm- 
ed while below in the compound, but 
had not seen what he had; that I had 
run up-stairs, and found him in a state 
of insensibility. His nervous system 
had received a very severe shock —that 
was quite clear; and I dreaded, for his 
sake, to hear a repetition of the unearth- 
ly sound. But they troubled us no more. 
I closed the door, and threw open the 
window, mentally resolving to strike my 
tents the next day. K—— was so de- 
pressed that even brandy-fawnee and 
cheroots were inadequate to elevate his 
spirits to a conversational point, and we 
both carefully avoided all reference to 
the events of the night. 

I had, by no means, entirely recover- 
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ed my equanimity, and I gladly hailed 
the first crow of chanticleer, as the dis- 
perser of evil spirits, and the harbinger 
of daylight. When my servants made 
their appearance, I ordered an early 
breakfast, and gave directions for pack- 
ing up bag and baggage, preparatory to 
removal, as I knew I should experience 
no difficulty in finding other quarters. 
As for K——, poor fellow, he felt so bad 
that I quite agreed with him in the wis- 
dom of his determination to return home 
to Trevandrum; and I may add, par 
parenthese, that he did not pass the 
forthcoming examination as he had con- 
templated doing, though he now stands 
high in the civil service of India. I sent 
a message to my landlord, requesting his 
immediate attendance. He came short- 
ly after breakfast, and I paid him his 
rent, (a very paltry amount) informing 
him that I was leaving his house that 
very day. 

“Has any thing occurred, sir, to cause 
you to leave so suddenly?” he asked. 

“Yes, something very unusual,” I re- 
plied, reflectively ; for I was unwilling to 
make public what had happened — both 
K—— and myself agreeing that ridicule 
would be the only result of such a con- 
fession. 

“Was it up here, sir?” asked the 
landlord, pointing to the hall, “or be- 
low, in the compound?” 

“What the d——,, sir! You appear to 
know all about it!” I exclaimed, both 
astonished and angry that he had know- 
ingly rented me a house with so evil a 
reputation. As I sawa cunning smile 
steal over his features, I felt a great in- 
clination to knock him down, but re- 
strained my wrath. 

“Tell me,” I said, “what you know of 
this infernal place of yours?” 

“Well, sir, to say the truth, the house 
has a bad name. It has not been very 
long in my possession. I bought it from 
the last owner because it was very cheap, 
and I was ignorant of its character. I 
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resided in it for a time; but my family 
were so alarmed by strange noises, and 
the servants by what they declared to 
be supernatural appearances, that I was 
compelled to remove; although, for my 
part, I never saw any thing extraordinary 
about the house. I subsequently let it to 
others, but they did not remain.” 

“And you, I suppose, made a good 
thing out of it, pocketing rent that was 
not your due, eh? But what,” I ask- 
ed, “is the history connected with the 
hall?” 

“You see, sir, that ring-bolt in the 
ceiling? Many years ago, a woman re- 
sided here, who committed murder and 
suicide ; for her body, and that of her 
infant, were found, one morning, hung 
from that very boit. Whether the crime 
was the result of misfortune or insanity, 
I never knew; but it is reported that her 
voice is often heard, and her spirit still 
haunts the building.” 

“ And the compound ?” I asked. 

“Ah!” replied he, “there are other 
houses than mine that are troubled in 
that quarter. All that I know is this: 
that when the Portuguese held posses- 
sion of Cochin, they amassed, by force 
and cruelty, a large amount of wealth, 
and when the fort was beleaguered by a 
powerful and ultimately victorious ene- 
my, their great cOnsideration was how to 
secure it. Their doubloons, jewels, and 
rich gold ornaments were packed in iron 
chests, and imbedded at the bottom of 
the deep wells in their compounds. It 
is recorded that, on these “occasions, a 
slave was intrusted with the secret, or- 
dered to protect the treasure, and on his 
promising to do so, was immediately 
killed and thrown into the well, with the 
idea, 1 suppose, that his #anes would 
scare away any seekers after the hidden 
wealth.” 

“ Are you aware whether any of it was 
recovered by the Dutch, on their taking 
possession of Cochin?” 

“]T have heard,” he replied, “that 
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search has often been made, but no suc- 
cess has attended the effort. A series 
of the most unlooked-for accidents was 
constantly taking place: either the wa- 
ter in the well could not be got under, 
or portions of the brick-work would cave 
in, killing the operators below. Event- 
ually, all further attempts were abandon- 
ed as useless, although every body be- 
lieves in the great concealed wealth of 
Cochin.” 

I paid my landlord and dismissed him, 
without satisfying his evident curiosity 
as to what had occurred. I pondered 
over his story, and could not help re- 
marking how curiously it was borne out 
by the events of the previous night. I 
had strictly avoided inquiring particu- 
lars of what K—— had seen, owing to 
his extreme state of agitation; but that 
he had really seen something, or im- 
agined that he had done so, was quite 
obvious. Whether the fear of ridicule, 
or something else, influenced him, I 


don’t know; but I never, subsequently, 
induced him to speak of the subject, 
without a shudder, and a request that all 
reference to it should for the future be 


avoided. I saw that the recollection was 
painful to him, and therefore complied 
with his wish. K—— had but recently 
arrived in Travancore, and knew as lit- 
tle as I did of any local tradition or his- 
torical incident that might have biased 
our judgments, or perverted our imagi- 
nations. We had, neither of us, heard of 
Spiritualism, and up to that period were 
profound unbelievers in ghosts. For my 
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part, I troubled my head very little about 
the matter, after it was over, although it 
made a far deeper impression on K——. 
What I heard may have been accounted 
for in both cases on reasonable grounds, 
no doubt, but I never endeavored fur- 
ther to elucidate that night’s mystery. 

Ten years afterward, I most unwilling- 
ly revisited Cochin, en route to Bombay. 
It had changed considerably in its com- 
mercial aspect, but the town within the 
fort was the same as I had left it. I 
passed my former residence: it was ap- 
parently empty. I met the landlord in 
the street, and addressed him: 

“Ts your house, there, to rent, Mr. 
Winkler?” 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, evidently not 
recognizing me. 

“ How long has it been empty?” I in- 
quired. 

He seemed, I thought, annoyed at the 
question, but answered that it had been 
without a tenant for some time. On in- 
terrogating him as to the cause he got still 
more annoyed, but would give no satis- 
factory reply to my questions. I hint- 
ed certain matters to him and turned 
away, laughing at his evident confusion 
and wonder as to who he could be who 
knew both him and the secret of his 
house. He doubtless walks the streets 
of Cochin at the present day, vainly en- 
deavoring to let his house; and would, 
most probably, for a small gratuity, give 
the inquirer all the information that might 
be required in corroboration of the truth 
of the foregoing narrative. 
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T was called Beacon Ledge fully fif- 

ty years before the present light- 
house had been built upon it. For it 
was said that long ago, when wrecking 
was a profitable trade along the coast, 
and goodly vessels were frequently, by 
false lights, decoyed to their destruction, 
there was no more favorable point for 
the exercise of that systematic villainy 
than this rocky, high-lifted bluff. Pro- 
jecting three or four hundred feet into the 
sea, with a gradually curved, sweeping 
line, it formed, to be sure, upon the one 
side, a limited anchorage —safe enough 
for those who knew it; but, upon the 
other side, it looked upon a waste of 
shoal, dotted, here and there, at lowest 


tide, with craggy breakers, and, at high 
water, smooth, smiling, and deceitful, 


with the covered dangers. Here, they, 
upon certain dark and stormy nights, 
the flaming beacon of destruction would 
glow brightly against the black sky, and 
wildly lighten up the cruel faces of those 
who stood by and piled on the fagots, 
while gazing eagerly out to sea to mark 
the effect of their evil machinations. 
Nor was it until some thirty years ago 
that the gangs of wretches were thor- 
oughly broken up, and this, their favor- 
ite vantage-ground, wrested from them, 
and the tall, white light-house there se- 
curely founded — maintaining in mercy 
what had before been held as a blighting 
curse ; lifting itself, like a nation’s warn- 
ing finger, and with its calm, serene 
glow, pointing out the path of safety. 
Then, in the mouths of all the surround- 
ing inhabitants, Beacon Ledge became 
known as Beacon Ledge Beacon, and so 
kept its name, in spite of tautological 
criticism, or of different and more formal 
christening, by Government authority. 


Still, there hung around the place the 
memories or traditions of past violence, 
shipwreck, and murder—partly true, per- 
haps, but, doubtless, generally false, hav- 
ing only a few grains of fact or probabil- 
ity mingled with all kinds of distorted 
fictions—the deeds of pirates being sup- 
plemented to those of mere wreckers; 
the imaginations of fishermen along the 
coast ever inventing plenteous horrors, 
and wild tales of buccaneering rovers, 
originally written for other localities, be- 
ing now willfully adopted and here loca- 
ted, until, at last, there was hardly a 
known crime which could not find its 
origin or counterpart at Beacon Ledge, 
and the whole neighboring shore became 
a melancholy store-house of terrors, dis- 
aster, and distress. These tales being 
discovered to be very pleasing to most 
strangers, were carefully cultivated and 
enlarged upon by each interested deni- 
zen of the place; and to me, also, for 
awhile, they had a peculiar charm. I 
seldom grew tired of hearing some griz- 
zled, tar-incrusted fisherman reel off his 
tissue of improbable abominations. For 
awhile, I say, since there came, at last, 
a day when I cared no longer for such 
bloody traditions, forgot the shadowy 
horrors that flitted about the spot, and 
only thought and cared for it as the place 
where I had met and loved dear little 
Jessie Barkstead. 

She was the only child of the light- 
house keeper. In a worldly point of 
view, therefore, was it wisely done that 
I should have set my affections upon 
her? Possibly not; and it is likely that, 
had I known the weakness of my mind, 
I would have shunned the danger from 
the very first. But I was gay and reck- 
less in my poor self-complacency and de- 
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ceitful assurance of inner strength; and 
long before I had fairly realized how rap- 
idly I was drifting, I found myself whirl- 
ing down the swift current, and was lost. 
Nor was it a marvel that this should 
have so happened. To one who sits 
aloof in his unromantic, distant home, 
it is an easy thing, indeed, to moralize 
about matters of inferior station and 
mésalliance; but I believe that few could 
have seen little Jessie, as she first ap- 
peared to me, and not have felt some 
secret inclination to give way before 
those subtile charms of beauty and man- 
ner which invested her. Moreover, let 
it here be mentioned that she was not at 
all of humble birth or education. Old 
Barkstead was himself a gentleman by 
culture and station, and had once been 
the master of a gallant ship. In that 


important position he had been for many 
years a pleasant and popular officer; but 
at length, in an evil day, through some 
temporary weakness or neglect, he had 


lost his charge, and almost ruined his 
employers. The world—with what de- 
gree of truth can not now be told —had 
charged the loss upon intoxication. A 
storm of obloquy and reproach arose. 
The man, bowed down with self-abase- 
ment and sensitiveness, had yielded to 
the blast, and attempted no defense; 
and, after awhile, obtaining, through 
some friendly influence, the custody of 
the Beacon Light, he had fled, with his 
child, to that obscurity, leaving no trace 
behind him, and caring only to pass the 
rest of his life in the quiet of the world’s 
forgetfulness. 

I was myself the occasional tenant of 
a light-house, for, during a few weeks of 
the summer, I had been visiting the Pen- 
guin Light, some four or five miles dis- 
tant up the coast. It was a tall and 
far-reaching structure, standing upon a 
jutting point of rock—almost the du- 
plicate of the Beacon Ledge: the two 
lights glimmering at each other across 
the little bay between, and only to be 
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distinguished apart at night by the differ- 
ent periods of their revolutions. Pen- 
guin Light was in the keeping of old 
Barry Somers, a long-known and valued 
sailor-friend of mine, who, in past days, 
had taught me to swim, and sail a boat, 
and now seemed to regard his office more 
for the opportunity it gave of entertain- 
ing me than for its actual salaried value. 
Thither, therefore, I would often repair 
during the summer months, avoiding the 
usual crowded haunts, and giving prefer- 
ence to old Barry’s pleasant talk and my 
solitary rambles along the shore; occa- 
sionally running out to sea, that I might 
speak friendly pilots cruising in the dis- 
tance; and now and then, by way of 
change and innocent attempt at useful- 
ness, taking my turn at keeping up and 
watching over the safety of the lantern- 
lamps. 

It was during one of my lonely wan- 
derings along the beach, when, with gun 
in hand, I made feeble and unsuccessful 
attempts against the lives of the merry 
little sand-pipers, that I first saw Jessie. 
She sat upon a reck, and was gazing out 
at sea. In her hand was a book, which 
she was not reading—who, indeed, could 
read collectedly, with that fresh breeze 
lifting such a pleasant array of dancing 
white-caps, and rolling inward those 
strong bodies of surf, which broke upon 
the shore with the ring of sportive Ti- 
tans? Her handkerchief had fallen off 
her head, and her curls were flying wan- 
tonly in the breeze. I did not, for the 
moment, dream that she had any con- 
nection with the light-house, but rather 
that she was a chance city visitor at some 
inland country-house; and so I passed 
on, not venturing to speak with her. 
So, also, the next day, and the next— 
finding her always there when I passed, 
as though that particular hollow in the 
rock was her own especial, allotted ref- 
uge-place. At last, gaining courage from 
those frequent meetings, and, perhaps, 
from the half-smile with which she began 
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to greet my coming, I addressed her; 
and so the few words of salutation grad- 
ually lengthened into conversation, and, 
before we were well conscious of the 
fact, had ripened into terms of intimacy. 

How swiftly such matters sometimes 
proceed, when removed from the stiff- 
ness and ceremony of city life! A week 
only had passed, and I began to find 
that all my walks led in that one direc- 
tion. Jessie was always at her place, 
with the uncompleted book in her hands; 
and I, going no farther, would seat my- 
self beside her, throw down my useless 
gun, let the poor sand-pipers go undis- 
mayed, and so prepare for the comforta- 
ble, pleasant conversation of the morn- 
ing. It was no unattractive pastime, 


indeed, to dispose the dry sea-weed for 
her seat; and then, placing my head 
upon another pile, remain half reclined 
at her feet, listening to her lively talk, 
and pretending to look out upon the 


blue waves, when, all the while, I was 
stealthily gazing into the deeper blue of 
her eyes. Nor, when I heard her story 
—or, so much of it as at first she deign- 
ed to tell me —did I hold her in less re- 
spect. The daughter of the light-house, 
indeed! Why, truly, this should mat- 
ter nothing at all to me. What interest 
could I have in her past or present as- 
sociations, or how could they, in any 
way, detract from her own native grace 
and loveliness? Were her eyes less 
bright, or was her conversation less 
cheery, or were her attitudes less pict- 
uresque and pleasing, because old Cap- 
tain Barkstead, instead of still sailing a 
fleet merchantman, now mopingly clean- 
ed his reflectors, and, when strangers 
came, hid himself in the lantern? More- 
over, had she not brought with her from 
her former home, wherever that might 
be, a wit, and intellect, and intelligence 
which might adorn any position? What 
more could be needful in promotion of a 
quiet sea-side flirtation? In a week or 
ten days I should go away, and no longer 
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see her. I should carry off with me the 
memories of a very pleasant face, that 
had always brightened up whenever | 
came near; and then, as, after awhile, 
new forms and scenes came between, | 
would, of course, forget her. For a 
time, she might possibly look out long- 
ingly after my return, and, finding that I 
did not come back, might—well, not ex- 
actly lose m mory of me, I hoped. It 
was to be di ‘red, perhaps, that a few 
thoughts of mc would always tinge her 
future life, I argued with something of 
man’s selfishness. I would not, indeed, 
that she should make herself miserable 
about me; but if, when her face had 
faded from my thoughts, some little rec- 
ord of myself should pleasantly remain 
with her, and now and then bring a tran- 
sitory pang of musing regret, who should 
say nay? 

Therefore, in time, I went away. | 
did not steal off without farewell. That 
would have been but sorry recompense 
for the many cheery hours she had given 
me. But, taking her hand in mine, I 
gave to her my heartfelt thanks for all 
the pleasant past, and my cordial wishes 
for the future. I did not know that I 
should ever meet her again, I said. | 
hoped, however, that she would not too 
soon forget me. It was,in my heart to 
utter more tender and sentimental words 
than I had any right to use, but I re- 
pressed the inclination. I cherished, 
too, a secret hope that she would show 
some sorrow for my departure; but, if 
she felt any at all, she did not allow her 
expression, or her color, to betray her. 
With quiet self- possession, yet with a 
certain interest, too—as when one gives 
up a pleasant, valued friend —she bade 
me adieu; and so, lifting from her feet 
the ever-harmless gun, I passed away, 
round the border of the little bay, and 
returned to the city. 

There, however, somewhat to my sur- 
prise, I failed to forget her; and wher- 
ever I went, the image of that light, 
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graceful form, seated upon the rock, be- 
gan to obtrude itself upon my thoughts. 
Of course, it was only a fleeting impres- 
sion, I reasoned with myself, and would 
soon disappear again, as newer scenes 
and faces forced themselves upon me; 
and I plunged rather more wildly than 
usual into society. But the proposed 
remedy did not have its due effect. In 
fact, it happened that the routine of gay- 
ety and formality seemed, by contrast, to 
aid the former impressions, making them 
seem more real and life-like thanever. It 
could not be that I was falling in love! 
But yet I could not fail to confess a 
strange interest ; and, while knowing that 
I was in danger, was content to let my- 
self drift whither the current might carry 
me. 

“T will see her once more. There was 
something I forgot to tell her when we 
parted last,” I said to myself, trying in 
vain to establish and believe in a trans- 


parent self-deceit. “It was about a book, 
or something. It weighs upon my mind 
that she should deem me neglectful of. 


her wishes. Once more, therefore, and 
then—” 

“Where away, so late in the autumn?” 
inquired a friend, who saw me starting 
out. . 

“Down the bay, blue-fishing!” I ex- 
claimed. “Just the real time for it.” 

“Ah? Well, good-by, then! Rather 
too cold sport for me, though!” 

Therefore, I saw Jessie again—and 
yet again after that. Why should I not 
confess it?—or, after what I have al- 
ready told, what is there left for me to 
confess, at all? For now, at last, I be- 
gan to acknowledge to myself th&t it was 
not mere friendship or esteem I felt, but, 
rather, the more overpowering passion 
of real love. Gone, like a thin veil of 
vapor, were all my sophistries about a 
limited Platonic interest; my dread of 
incongruous association; my resolves 
against possible rashnesses; my fear of 
the world or its senseless gossip; my 
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prudence, or my self-restraint! These 
all seemed to vanish in a day ; and, yield- 
ing myself, slavishly, a willing captive to 
bright eyes and silvery tones, upon one 
fine morning I passed the Rubicon of 
safety, and offered her my hand and 
heart. But, to my sore dismay, she only 
softly shook her head. 

“You do not love me, then?” I mur- 
mured. I spoke not merely with sorrow 
and disappointment, but with something 
of wounded pride—feeling mortified that 
she had not at once accepted my devo- 
tion. Certainly, it had seemed to me, all 
along, that I was not disagreeable to 
her; and there was no doubt that in her 
manner, at least, she had always cordially 
welcomed my approach, and taken pleas- 
ure in my company. 

“TI do not know—I hardly yet can 
tell!” she faintly said, drawing her hand 
from mine. “To me, you are my best 
and dearest friend; perhaps, the only 
one whom I can really call my friend. I 
know how glad I always feel when you 
come hither; how lonely I am while you 
stay away. But this I do not think is 
love —the real, true love which I should 
wish to feel.” 

“But can it never be?” I pleaded. 

“How can I tell? It might come to 
that, at last; and yet—” She ceased, 
and there came over her face a strange, 
dead look at the sea before her—a strain- 
ing gaze, as though she would fix her 
eyes far beyond, in another hemisphere, 
oblivious of the present. 

“Yet tell me, Jessie, have I a rival? 
This, at least, you might let me know. 
I will not go further, nor will I ask his 
name.” 

For a moment she did not answer: 
still sitting, with that strange, rapt, strain- 
ing gaze, and with an unconscious, me- 
chanical motion, rolling the little sand 
pebbles down the side of the rock. 

“There was one,” she said, at length. 
“T hardly know how to tell you about it. 
I believe that I cared for him, and yet I 
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never told him so; nor did he ever tell 
me that he loved or cared for me, and 
yet, at the time, I thought that he did. 
It was some time ago—a very long time, 
it often seems to me; nor do I suppose 
that he and I will ever meet again. And 
now you know almost as much about it 
as I do myself,” she continued, turning 
more fully toward me. “Or what more 
can I say? There was no pledge given 
on either side—no uttered words —and, 
of course, it has all gone by. But now 
and then, when I think about it, I feel 
regret; and it seems to me as though it 
were a different and stronger feeling than 
that which I have for you. Whether I 
am mistaken in my feelings, or how or 
what I really think, perhaps I can not 
well tell: I am only a simple girl, after 
all, and know so very little about love, 
or what love truly is.” 

“Yet, Jessie dear,” I pleaded, “if you 
look upon that old matter as buried and 


gone — which, doubtless, it must be— 
why think longer about it, instead of 
turning to the new and truer affection 


which now I offer you? Believe me, 
you are letting your mind dwell merely 
upon a dream of the past—one of those 
vain fancies of girlhood, which, though 
for the time they may control the mind, 
have no real, vital activity or force.” 
“It may be so,” she said, in a sort of 
saddened, half-regretful tone. ‘Indeed, 
it must be so; and it might be that when 
the influence has passed away, I may 
find that I have cared for you better than 
I have imagined. I know that, even now, 
you seem dear to me as a friend, and 
that you are kind to me, making me al- 
ways happy at your coming; yet, at the 
same time, I think that there is some- 
thing wanting in it all—something which 
is not love. You see that I am very 
plain with you. Better, then, to leave me: 
is it not so? ForI can not now give 
you my heart; nor do I know whether, 
in the future, I can better do so; and 
it is not right that I should keep you 
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at my side, hoping or expecting what, 
after all, may never come.” 

“Nay, I will not leave you for all 
that, my Jessie,” I said, impulsively. 
“TI will still’ remain at your side, and 
trust even to the mere chance that, at 
some future period, you may relent.” 

Therefore, dropping the subject for 
that time, I remained, and sought, by 
new kindnesses and attentions, to win 
some final increase of her favor toward 
me, but feeling, at the same time, a little 
sore and angry with myself. For, how 
wretchedly was I now maintaining that 
proper independence of spirit, which I 
had always insisted even the most blind- 
ed and devoted of lovers should feel! 
Had it not been my cherished theory 
that no man should surrender his free- 
dom of heart without obtaining in return 
the utmost, unlimited, and unselfish de- 
votion? Yet, here I was giving up my 
whole soul to a blind passion, rendered 
more and more absorbing, doubtless, by 
the opposition I experienced, and for re- 
«sponse I found myself willing to be con- 
tent with even the cinders of a former 
and only half-dead affection; trusting, 
as so many men have vainly trusted, 
that by earnest care and assiduity, I 
might, at last, re-illume the fading spark, 
and make its new brightness glow for 
me. 

So passed the autumn, during which 
I made frequent journeys between coast 
and city; striving, at times, with the 
cares of business to drive her image 
from my mind, and finding myself con- 
tinually drawn back again to that quiet 
nook which, gifted with. her presence, 
had become to me the brightest and 
only happy spot on earth. These fre- 
quent departures, so contrary to my usual 
habit, soon began to excite the inquiries 
and surmises of my friends. Fishing 
and shooting protracted into the season 
so far as almost to touch the edge of the 
winter, no longer served as satisfactory 
excuses for my absences ; and there were 
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some among my friends, who, in their 
speculations, came very near the truth, 
and hinted suspicions of some rustic 
passion. But still, turning off their in- 
sinuations with a laugh, I kept my se- 
cret—holding it the more carefully and 
earnestly, as I now began to see hope 
dawning for me in the future. 

For now, at last, it seemed as if I was 
about to prosper in my suit. Each time 
that I came, Jessie appeared yet more 
pleased to see me—more willing to give 
me that attractive confidence which can 
only exist in full perfection between ac- 
knowledged lovers ; less disposed to an- 
alyze her mind’s emotion with any criti- 
cal severity, or speculate whether this or 
that feeling had, or had not, passed the 
line between friendship and love; more 
ready, at times, to surrender the strug- 
gle and self-examination, confess her- 
self vanquished, and yield up her whole 
heart to my keeping. But not quite 
yet. 

“A little longer,” she pleaded. “Let 
me feel somewhat more sure of myself 
before —” 

“And how much longer, then, Jes- 
sie?” 

“Till Christmas, George. When 
Christmas comes, I will either be all 
your own, or will send you away forev- 
er. Will not that do?” 

“It must, perforce, if I can not gain 
better terms,” I answered; and I re- 
turned once more to my city life. It 
was my fixed intention to remain there 
resolutely until the Christmas morning 
itself had come; but at last, unable to 
maintain the suspense, I stole back to 
the beach once more. It was now only 
two days from the time. The air was 
colder, of course, so that Jessie no long- 
er took her place outside upon the rock ; 
but we could sit and talk in the shelter 
of the light-house door, undisturbed by 
old Barkstead, who usually fretted and 
moped out of sight, about half-way up 
the shaft. 
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“Only two days more, dear Jessie,” I 
said, “and then—. Will it be well with 
me, do you think?” 

“TI think—I begin to think it will be 
well,” she said, looking away. 

“Then, if so you think, why should 
you longer delay your choice?” I plead- 
ed. 

“Nay, George, it is only two days 
more. Let it, then, remain as first we 
said, and we shall be the better satis- 
fied at having held out to the proper 
end.” 

Gaining nothing more from her, but 
feeling, in my own mind, well assured of 
ultimate success, I prepared to depart. 
Not to return to the city, indeed, for 
that would scarcely be worth while for 
such a little interval—but to the Pen- 
guin Light, where Barry Somers, as 
usual, had a place ready for me. But, 
as I was leaving, a sudden idea struck 
me —a wild, foolish fancy, it might be— 
yet, coming, as it did, with a certain 
investiture of originality, it fastened it- 
self firmly and tenaciously upon me, 
and with animation I returned upon my 
steps. 

“Listen, dear Jessie!” I said. “Un- 
til Christmas morning, therefore, I will 
not see you again, for I do not wish thus 
vainly to renew my pleadings, and it will 
be pleasanter to know that when I meet 
you once more, it will be with sweet con- 
fession on your lips, and the permission 
to look upon you thenceforward as my 
own. But still, while we are thus sep- 
arated, can we not commune togeth- 
er?” 

“How, George?” 

“With the lights, dear Jessie. See 
here, now! Mark how easily we can 
arrange our signaling, so that, across 
the intervening miles, we can flash our 
secret intelligence, and no one but our- 
selves be the wiser! Look!—I will now 
write you out some signs, and with them, 
at night, we will hold our intercourse. 
This very evening I will control the 
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lamps at Penguin Light, and you shall 
read what I will therewith tell you. To- 
morrow you will answer me from here; 
and I, in turn, will decipher your sweet 
words. Will not that be a rare, as well 
as pleasant correspondence ?” 

At the suggestion, her eyes brightened 
up with animated excitement, and at once 
she prepared to second my plan. How, 
ingeed, could a young girl help approv- 
ing of such a novel conception? To talk 
with beacon-lights across five miles of 
foaming, heaving waters, when all around 
was dark and dreary ! —to flash from one 
sympathetic heart to another the glowing 
signals of intelligence comprehended by 
no other persons !— would not that be an 
achievement which would not only give 
pleasure in the actual present perform- 
ance of it, but also in the recollection of 
it throughout future-years? So, sitting 
down again, she eagerly listened to me, 
while I, drawing a paper from my pocket, 
noted down the requisite tokens, some- 
thing after the usual signs employed in 
ordinary telegraphy—short and simple— 
and left them in her possession. I saw 
at once that she comprehended the prin- 
ciple ; so, feeling no doubt that she would 
well perform her part, I departed, read- 
ing, in her pleased consciousness of 
sharing that novel secret with me, such 
probable indications of affection, that, 
for the moment, I could scarcely resist 
once more throwing myself upon her pity, 
and asking instant assurance of my hap- 
piness. 

But I forbore. Were I now to win 
her, in anticipation of that predeter- 
mined Christmas-day, might it not take 
something from the zest of the coming 
midnight correspondence ? 

So, controlling myself, I returned to 
Penguin Light. I had been a little trou- 
bled with the idea that, perhaps, I might 
not be able to manage the matter, after 
all; but, almost to my joy, I found old 
Barry complaining of his rheumatism, 
hobbling about, and looking wrathfully 
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up the winding stairs, in surly depreca- 
tion of his approaching ascent. Upon 
which, I seized the favorable opportuni- 
ty, and, while relieving him, forwarded 
my own views. 

“Let it alone for this night, Barry. 
Do you stay down here and make your- 
self comfortable, and I will keep watch 
in the lantern, and tend the lights.” 

“And can you keep awake, Georgy, 
my boy, do you think?” 

“Of course I can, Barry.” 

Whereupon, for sole answer, Barry 
stumped away into the closet below— 
which he called his room—laid himself 
carefully away upon his old blankets, and 
I mounted to the lantern. There—the 
hour of sundown having come — I light- 
ed the lamps, and awaited my time. That 
was still some hours off: I was to do 
nothing until midnight. Meanwhile, I 
laid myself down to take a nap. I had 
promised watchfulness, but it was hardly 
necessary in the beginning of the night. 
The wicks were then fresh, and it was 
not likely that any accident could hap- 
pen. It was only toward the end of the 
night, when the wicks might become in- 
crusted or the reflectors dimmed, that 
especial care was needed. 

I awoke again about midnight, the 
hour appointed for the commencement 
of my feat. The sky had clouded over, 
and not a star was to be seen. All the 
better, indeed, for the experiment; for 
now there was no light to be seen in any 
direction, except where down the coast 
glimmered the Beacon Ledge Beacon — 
now faintly coming around the side, then 
glowing for a second like the mouth of a 
distant furnace, as its full focus of re- 
flectors was pointed directly at me, then 
fading away, and so, for an instant, en- 
tirely disappearing, as it turned slowly 
toward the south. With the thick bank 
of clouds had come a cold wind from the 
north, premonitory of an approaching 
storm, though it might be days before it 
reached us—the only change to be now 
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noted being the somewhat heavier swell 
of the surf, rolling up with a dull, sullen 
roar along the curve of the rock- bound 
shore. 

I prepared for action. As I sat in the 
lantern, the great brazen frame of pol- 
ished reflectors swung around, once in 
each minute, within a few inches of the 
side. Beneath was the projecting han- 
dle of a crank, or lever, by pressing 
upon which the revolution could be in- 
stantly arrested. Stooping down, I could 
sit at ease, with my head clear from any 
contact with the lamps, and in that po- 
sition could have the lever-handle with- 
in easy reach. 

Waiting for a moment until the re- 
flectors pointed directly toward Beacon 
Ledge, I pressed upon the crank, and 
thereby suspended the revolution. Thus 
inert and motionless I held the machin- 
ery for a full minute, and then, lifting 
the rod, allowed the circuit to recom- 
mence, and gazed anxiously toward the 
other light-house. For a moment, no 
response; but then, as its reflectors 
came slowly around and pointed toward 
me, they, too, ceased in their motion for 
a full minute. With that my heart ex- 
ulted. My signal for conversation had 
been seen and answered. So far, all 
went satisfactorily, and there was noth- 
ing left but to commence the main busi- 
ness of the night. 

What should I talk to Jessie about? 
I could not frame any lengthy sentences, 
indeed—for that, time and patience would 
not suffice. Nor could I tell her any es- 
pecial piece of news: all such matters 
had already been discussed between us. 
Nor did it seem any thing but ridicu- 
lous to repeat, in such a labored manner, 
any of the ordinary commonplaces about 
health, or the time, or weather. The 
most I could do, in fact, would be to tel- 
egraph some short and simple idea, ex- 
pressive of my affection for her, and of 
my ardent faith in its coming realization. 
This she would comprehend, and, like a 
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proverb, it would tell, in brief, a whole 
long story. 

Watching until the reflectors again 
came round, I seized the lever, held the 
machinery in suspense for a whole min- 
ute, and then set it free again. Anothér 
circuit, and this time I arrested the mo- 
tion for only fifteen seconds. A third, 
and here again a suspension of a whole 
minute. In this way, by putting the 
three circuits together, I had contrived 
to spell out the letter C—as ina tele- 
graph office the operator would write a 
letter, though probably not the same 
one, with a long, a short, and a long 
scratch upon the paper slip. 

Again: and now I let the reflectors re- 
main stationary, first, for a minute, then 
twice for fifteen seconds each. This—a 
long, and two short arrestations—spelled 
the letter H. So, little by little, I wrote 
out with the light-house flash against the 
dark sky the simple sentence, 


“Christmas ts coming.” 


It was plain and expressive. It spoke 
to Jessie of the approaching day, when 
she should make her long-deferred de- 
cision, and when I so ardently anticipat- 
ed that she would be mine. It remind- 
ed her that the time was now only a few 
hours distant. It told her that even 
those few hours were almost too long 
for me to wait. It was a short message, 
indeed, but the difficulty of thus spell- 
ing it out, letter by letter, made it long 
enough. Already, ere I had finished, 
my arm, as well as my attention, was fa- 
tigued; and when, at last, I made the 
long signal of conclusion, and gained, in 
reply, the token that I had been com- 
prehended, I felt that I had done enough 
for one night, at least. 

Then, remaining awake, with some 
difficulty, until morning came, I put out 
the lights, and went down to see after old 
Barry. He was better; his rheumatism 
had not troubled him as much as he had 
feared; he would get up, and himself 
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trim the lights for the coming night, and 
I had better lie down and rest. Which 
I gladly did, for I was tired, indeed, and 
began to have a suspicion that, though 
light-house telegraphy might be a pleas- 
ant excitement for once, it was inferior, 
as a steady means of communication, to 
the regularly established mails. So, I 
slept the sleep of the weary, if not of 
the just; and the morning was far ad- 
vanced when I awoke. 

The new day was not stormy, as I had 
partly anticipated it would be, nor yet 
was it clear and beautiful. The gale 
seemed slowly coming on, but had not 
quite reached us. The sky was thick 


with scudding clouds, racing wildly from 
north to south; the air was cold and 
cheerless; the sea rolled in with a more 
powerful swell than usual, breaking along 
the shore with a boom like that of heavy 
artillery. The gulls flew to and fro, 
screaming and unsettled ; a few coasting 


schooners, apprehensive of mischief, had 
put into the land-locked bay and there 
lay at anchor, awaiting better weather ; 
and in one place, the fishermen were drag- 
ging their boats away back to the foot of 
the bluff, so as to avoid the still heavier 
swell which must ere long come. Yet, 
for all that, the storm had not com- 
menced, and I could easiiy have walked 
over to Beacon Ledge and made my dai- 
ly visit. 

But still I forbore. I had already told 
Jessie that I should not see her again 
until I came to hear the decision of my 
fate, and I resolved that I would be firm. 
Would it not, besides, spoil the whole ro- 
mance of our midnight correspondence 
were I to visit her again so soon? I had 
signaled a greeting to her. What a low- 
ering of sentiment it would be if now I 
were to obtain her response in common- 
place manner, by mere word of mouth, 
instead of by the bright sheen of the 
light-house itself! Nay, that would nev- 
er do. So, killing the heavy hours as 
best I could, I loitered up and down the 
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beach, shooting at the gulls as ineffectu- 
ally as I had before shot at the sand- 
pipers; watching the course of a few 
frightened vessels, which still continued 
to make for that little harbor of refuge ; 
and, like a child, making sand-forts on 
the beach, for the pleasure of seeing 
them washed away again by the next 
heavy swell. 

Night came at last ; and, as before, I 
volunteered to relieve Barry of the care 
of the lamps, and allow him additional 
opportunity to nurse his rheumatism. 
As before, he made some feeble show of 
hesitation, by way of reconciling his 
mind to the proffered rest, and then 
readily succumbed. 

“Be it so, Georgy, my boy,” he said. 
“That is, if you are not already too 
tired. But I don’t feel as bad now as 
last night, and may yet crawl up and 
relieve you.” 

“Take it easy, Barry,” I said. “It is 
not much trouble for me. I could stand 
it this fashion for a week.” 

With that I left him alone in his snug- 
gery, and climbed the stairs to the top. 
As upon the previous evening, I lighted 
the lamps, set the machine in motion, 
and then curled myself down in a corner 
of the floor to rest till midnight. I did 
not at once fall asleep, however. The 
gale, which had been preparing for the 
last thirty hours, now began to come in 
force, disturbing me with the sound of 
the wind— whistling shrilly through ev- 
ery crack and crevice —while the light- 
house itself constantly trembled with 
the blast. Even at that height, I could 
hear the sullen dash of the breakers 
against the shore; and once I could see, 
by the tremulous movement of lights far 
out to the eastward, that a large steamer 
was passing, and was laboring toilsome- 
ly with a more than usually heavy sea. 
She was in no danger, however, and 
gradually passed away from my line of 
vision. Then, at last, I fell asleep, 
though not into the soft, quiet slumber 
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which I usually enjoyed. Even in my 
dreams the tempest followed me, filling 
my mind with distorted imaginings. The 
old stories, which I had so often heard 
and of late had forgotten, about pirates, 
and wrecks, and wreckers, and cruelties 
perpetrated upon the beach, now seemed 
to take actual life and reality. I could 
sée the dismasted vessels struggling 
among the breakers, and the rows of 
hard, fierce, expectant faces lining the 
shore, and awaiting the turning up of the 
dead bodies. I was a dead body myself, 
even, and was being washed up on the 
beach, already drowned beyond hope of 
resuscitation, and yet strangely con- 
scious of all that went on around me. 
A hand was placed roughly upon me, as 
I lay motionless upon the sand. Then, 
gaining new life, I cried aloud, and, wak- 
ing, found old Barry leaning over me, and 
shaking me into consciousness. 

“ Look over yonder, Georgy, my boy, at 
the Beacon Point,” he said. “See how 
strangely the lights are acting. What 
do you make of it all?” 

I looked, and saw that the reflectors 
were pointing, motionless, toward me — 
resting there fora full minute ; then they 
swept around slowly in their accustomed 
course, and again paused for a minute. 
Thereby I deciphered the letter M, and 
started into full and instant animation. 
I had, of course, overslept myself, and 
thereby, probably, lost a portion of Jes- 
sie’s dear message. How much of it, 
indeed ? 

“What is the hour, Barry?” 

“Half-past twelve,” he said. ‘But 
what do you make of yonder business ? 
Is it some accident to the works, do you 
think ?—or has old Barkstead gone on 
a spree again, as they say he once did, 
and is now playing fast and loose with 
the lights?” 

While he had been speaking, new 
revolutions, broken by longer or shorter 
pauses, had succeeded ; and I decipher- 
ed the additional letters A and S. 
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“Whatever it may be, Barry,” I then 
answered —forcing myself to attend to 
him, and feeling a little guilty for being 
obliged to keep the mysterious secret 
from him— “don’t you see that nothing 
can be done about it, now? Go, there- 
fore, to bed again. This cold lantern is 
no place for you to remain in. And to- 
morrow, bright and early, I will go out 
myself, and ascertain what may be the 
matter.” 

With that, I gently pushed Barry down 
the first two or three steps, and heard 
him go grumbling and puffing the rest of 
the way to his own nook. Meanwhile, 
the bright signaling from Beacon Point 
went on—letter after letter—until, at 
last, I read out the whole sentence: 


“___ mas has come.” 


“Christmas has come!” This, of 
course, was the completion of the mes- 
sage; for it was not now difficult to sup- 
ply those letters which, through my tar- 
dy awakening, I had missed. My heart 
bounded high with joy and exultation. 
Sanguinely as I had anticipated a favor- 
able verdict at Jessie’s hands, my utmost 
hopes had never asked for such a frank 
and instant admission of her preference 
as this. To be reminded, at the very 
first stroke of the midnight hour, that 
the important day for decision had ar- 
rived: what was this but being told 
that the day should bring its bless- 
ing with it?—that Jessie herself had 
awaited its approach as eagerly as I had, 
feeling as acutely the delay ?— that now 
there should be no more disguise or 
misconstruction between us? Christmas 
had come! It was, indeed, a frank and 
noble response to my message of the 
night before, telling me that now, at last, 
she had surrendered her heart to my safe- 
keeping. Had it been possible, I would 
have run over at once to Beacon Ledge, 
and pressed her to my heart. But, of 
course, not the tempest merely forbade. 
I must wait until the more suitable time 
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of morning, still many hours off. There- 
fore, composing myself as well as possi- 
ble for quiet waiting, I sat, during the 
remainder of the night, musing over my 
pleasant prospects, and watching anx- 
iously for the first ray of morning. 

It came at last—later than usual, for 
the tempest had not yet abated, and the 
approach of day was to be noted rather 
by the gradual lightening of the atmos- 
phere, than by any gleam of eastern 
‘dawn. Then I extinguished the lights, 
stopped the machinery, and descended 
to old Barry. 

“T will now cross over to the Beacon 
Ledge,” I said, “and find out what was 
the matter last night.” 

“Without your breakfast, boy?” 
growled the old man. 

But what did I care for breakfast! 
My heart was too full of joy to care for 
any carnal needs; and, therefore, with 
some lame excuse for my hurry, and 


a guilty sense of continued deception 
weighing upon my mind, I set off, prom- 


ising a speedy return. The task that I 
had set myself was no trifle, and I could 
not wonder at the solemn shake of the 
head with which Barry watched my de- 
parture. The tempest was at its height, 
and a blinding sheet of rain and ocean- 
spray drove wildly into my face at each 
step. The breakers dashed furiously 
upon the beach—so furiously, indeed, 
that the usual route along the hard- 
pressed sand had become impassable, 
and I was obliged to take a higher path 
through the loose, yielding pebbles. But 
I persevered bravely and determinedly, 
though so sorely fettered in my steps, 
and buffeted in my face, and, after near- 
ly two hours, reached the other light- 
house. 

I entered without ceremony, and, in 
the angle of the first flight of stairs—our 
usual trysting-place ever since the late- 
ness of the season had denied us the rock 
by the sea-side—I found dear Jessie. But 
she was not alone. Beside her, and too 
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near, I thought, sat a pleasant- faced 
young man, who, at my approach, arose, 
and with a miserably counterfeited af- 
fectation of indifference, sauntered away. 
Jessie also arose, and with whitened 
face, came forward. 

“Why are you here?” she murmured. 
“ Did I not signal it all to you, so that 
you might know the truth, and spare both 
yourself and me this meeting?” 

“What do you mean?” I gasped. 

“Did you not understand me, after all, 
kind friend? You know, indeed, that I 
once told you how I had loved another. 
I had no expectation of seeing him again, 
it is true. He was far away with his 
vessel when we departed from our little 
village, leaving, as you know, not a trace 
behind us; and, therefore, there was no 
way in which the secret of our present 
retreat could be learned by any one. 
Nor could I write to him and tell him, 
for he had not yet spoken to me of love, 
and I did not know but what he would 
choose, in the end, to forget me. But Fate, 
after all, is sometimes kind. Searching 
for me, without any trace to guide him, 
he had almost despaired, when, the night 
before this last, coming in from sea, he 
saw the Penguin Light; and noticing 
how, while you were signaling to me, 
at times it stopped for a moment, he 
thought it was the Upper Roadstead 
Light, and so ran in and made this little 
harbor by mistake. Thereby it was that 
we have chanced to meet again.” 

“But, Jessie, you signaled to me 
that—” 

“TI signaled that Thomas had come. 
Did you not comprehend? Or, can it 
be that I had never happened to mention 
his name to you?” 

“Ah!” I feebly exclaimed, the light 
breaking in upon me; “ Thomas was the 
word, then, was it? I thought—but no 
matter now for my thoughts. Well, 
farewell, Jessie. There can be no good 
word or wish that any one may give you 
that will not always be uttered twofold 
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from my heart. You know it, kind 
friend, do you not?” 

“I know it, George, indeed,” she said. 

And, tearing myself from her, I return- 
ed to city life. There I gave myself once 
more up to business and its cares, in 
hopes of drowning my disappointment ; 
and now, after long months of sad re- 
gret, I have nearly succeeded, and have 
become myself again. But, at times, I 
lie awake in the middle of the night and 
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listen to the city’s roar, and in the sound 
I seem to hear once more the play of 
breakers on the shore at Beacon Ledge ; 
and then I think, with sadness, how dif- 
ferent might have been my lot, had I not 
so foolishly determined to utter, with the 
light-house lamps, and so many miles 
across, those words of greeting which 
should have been softly whispered in- 
stead, by lowly pleading lips, into close- 
ly attentive, willing ears. 
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T drizzled unmistakably that night— 
] not in straightforward rain, but in 
sneaking gusts that glanced down the 
neck and up the sleeve. I pulled on my 
coat, and splashed out to the gate, to see 
if it were fast against wandering cattle. 


The lights in the house gleamed dimly 
through the mist, as if the wet had reach- 


ed them, too. Even old “Don,” who 
followed me gingerly out from the porch, 
shook his shaggy coat, and sniffed his 
disgust at the weather. Satisfied that 
all was right, I was about returning to 
shelter, when from around the corner of 
the fence came the sound of horses’ feet, 
and a heavy wagon sucking and groan- 
ing up the incline. A low, prolonged 
growl from the dog greeted the coming 
team, and I waited a moment to see who 
could be traveling at such a time and in 
such a sorry storm. There soon came 
abreast of the gate a huge wagon, drawn 
by six mules, which I could barely see 
through the fog. Attracted by the fire 
in my pipe, which I had succeeded in 
keeping alight, and the increased grow]l- 
ing of the dog, it stopped, and, after the 
brake rattled down, a hoarse voice is- 
sued : 

“Whoa there, June! 
how far is it to town?” 

“To Los Angeles ? 


I say, stranger, 


Ten miles.” 


“That’s a purty outlook for me.’ Ten 
miles! Is this a tavern?” 

“No.” 

“Ten miles to town! Waal, stran- 
ger, I guess I'll stake out here to-night. 
Them animules is too beat to do that. 
Where’s yer water?” 

“It’s all around you to-night; but you 
can turn your mules into the corra/, and 
bring your blankets before the fire. It’s 
too wet to stay cut here.” 

“Waal, I’ve seen wus nights nor this, 
and I’m eenamost Water-proof; but since 
you’re pressin’, I’ll turn out these crit- 
ters and jine ye in a shake. Git up, 
here, you old cantankerous Guv’ment 
mule! That ar’ Black Bess is the orna- 
rest animule I ever see.” 

It required but little time to unhitch 
his team, and I opened the gate, and in 
the fagged creatures came—gaunt and 
worn, with moth-eaten tails, dripping 
with wet, and generally cast down, as 
mules are when their kicking days are 
past. Though there was a prospect for 
them of fodder and corn, not the ghost 
of a trot appeared, but they meandered 
slowly into the yard, where our own 
horses crowded together under the shed, 
and gazed inhospitably at the new-com- 
ers. 

“Have you had any supper?” I in- 
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quired of the teamster, as he came into 
the house with his blankets. 

“Waal, now you mention it, I rayther 
think not, and I do feel a heap hungry.” 

I managed to get him a cold bite and 
a glass of toddy, and as he whipped out 
his short, black pipe and moved up to 
the fire, he began to thaw, mentally, as 
I saw from the gladness in his eye, and 
physically, as the steam from his clothes 
attested. I was alone that night, and 
glad to have company. I had a good 
view of my guest now: a short, thick- 
set man, with a shock of a beard, bronzed 
face, where it could be seen, and sharp, 
gray eyes. A soldier’s coat, much too 
large for him, was his upper garment, 
the only apparent additional vesture be- 
ing a pair of immense boots. 

“T like that liquor o’ yours,” he said, 
after a time. “It etches as it goes 
down. 
here?” 

“Only a year,” I answered. 

Between the wreaths of curling smoke 
he scanned me closely, and again in- 
quired: 

“Where mout ye hail from?” 

“‘A great distance from here—from 
Maine.” 

“From Maine? You don’t say so! 
I’m from them parts myself. It seems 
kind 0’ good to meet a feller-nationer in 
a furrin land. How’s all the folks down 
in Maine?” 

“ About as usual, I fancy. But how 
did you get out here?” 

“T’ve made a long trip of it, you bet. 
If you don’t want to turn in, I'll tell you 
all about it. It kind o’ drops the tail- 
board out of a feller’s feelins to strike a 
man from the same deestrict.” 

Assuring him that I should enjoy his 
confidence and his story — having mixed 
“another stiff ’un to take out that last 
patch of cold” —he related as follows: 

“The fust of it was, me and the old 
man had a scrimmage—not a fightin’ 
one, mind ye, fur I wouldn’t have hurt a 


How long mout you have lived 
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hair of the old man’s head, not for gold; 
but I was pesky tired of farmin’ and 
plowin’ and hog-killin’, and such like, 
and was a bound for to go to sea. It’s 
curus a feller never knows the right side 
of his melon till it’s too late; but that’s 
the way with all on us, and knockin’ 
about in the world just pulls the husk 
off of the cob, and shows ye what's 
what. Howsomdever, seein’ as how I 
was hankerin’ to go away, and as ’ Melia 
Pritchard had married that city chap, 
and as the old man said I shouldn’t go, 
I was more determineder than ever. 
There was a circus come along to our 
town, and me and the other boys was 
kinder handy—helpin’ water the horses, 
and doin’ chores for the men—and we 
got into the show. It was the fust time 
I ever see a circus, and the band, and 
the riders, and the beautiful woman ona 
calico horse, was too much for me, par- 
tickly after I was let in to the Livin’ 
Skeleton and the Fat Lady. SoI made 
up my mind to run off with this show, 
and I marches up to the boss and asked 
him if he would take me. ‘What can 
you do?’ says he. ‘Any thin’,’ says I; 
‘mostly drive.’ ‘Well,’ says he, ‘I want 
a boy to drive the wagon with the cen- 
trepole, and I'll try you.’ And I left 
the old house and all ten years ago, and 
I’ve never seen ’em sence.” 

The thinking man paused a moment, 
and then proceeded: 

“It was Dan Rice’s Circus—and you 
know it was a good show—but it was 
hard lines for me, and the beautiful wom- 
an didn’t look so beautiful every time I 
see her afterward, and we roughed it all 
the while; and I shouldn’t have stuck 
to it if we hadn’t been travelin’ West. 
I thought, if I went fur enough I might 
get to Californy, where the gold was 
growin’. How about that gold?” 

A grim, peculiar smile flitted across a 
quarter-section of his face, and ending 
in a sneer, lost itself in his shaggy beard. 

“I did leave the business for awhile, 
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and was some years in Canady and Wis- 
consin, but I always hankered after the 
show, and come back to it. There was 
three of us chums; and, very sing’ler, 
we was all named Bill, and they gave us 
names to know us apart. I was Centre- 
pole Bill, ’cause I drove that wagon; 
there was Canvas Bill, as drove that 
wagon; and Stubby Bill, as was a gen- 
eral hand. We traveled and traveled 
until we got to Mound City, in Ioway; 
and there Stubby was knifed for sonie- 
thing or other in a row, and died. He 
and I didn’t go cahoots so much as Can- 
vas and me, but we missed him for all o’ 
that. We see some hubbly life, off and 
on, we did; and if I was a youngster, I 
’drather set up in any perfession but a 
circus-driver, but a man can’t always 
have his ’drathers. Leastwise, if he 
could, p’r’aps he wouldn’t be no better 
off. 

“We got to Ioway, as I was sayin’, 
and the boss was mighty teary one night. 


He had a swivel-eye, and was hot when 
he was drunk; and he giv’ us partickler 
deviltry, which no man hankers fur if he 
don’t deserve it, which we didn’t; and 
that night Canvas comes to me, and says 
he, ‘Centrepole, I ain’t a goin’ to sling 


this cart any more.’ And I says to 
him, ‘Why?’ ‘No man,’ says he, ‘can 
drive over me with sharp-corked horses.’ 
Which I knew then he meant to leave 
the show, and was bound to jine him 
anyway. And he says to me, ‘There’s 
an old pard of mine here, and he says 
as how there’s a Guv’ment train goin’ to 
start from Omaha next week, and we can 
get a job there to go out to the Injun 
country.’ ‘Well, Canvas,’ says I, kinder 
slowly like, ‘if you goes, I goes.’ ‘All 
right,’ says he. I couldn’t help wishin’ 
*twas somers else than the Injun coun- 
try, for I had heerd them critters was 
lightnin’ to fight, and ate up the dead 
’uns. It’s all well enough to stay at home 
and talk about it; but when it comes to 
goin’, it’s a horse of another color.” 
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“You teamsters have a strange, wan- 
dering life. How do you manage to live 
so?” 

“Most fellers as comes out here to 
work or drive has run away from the 
East for robbin’ or murders. And they 
can’t stay in no one place: it haunts 
them all the time, and they must keep 
agoin’. But I never did no such thing. 
Have you ever been in the Injun coun- 
try ? ” 

“Never in my life; but I have often 
wished to.” 

“You had better stow that, and keep 
out of it. It’s a temptin’ Providence 
and many red devils, to go there. But, 
as I was sayin’, we squared up with the 
boss —which there wasn’t much comin’ 
to us, as there always is, for we was just 
like sailors, and never had a dollar in the 
dunnage-box—and it don’t take much 
drinkin’, and dancin’, and poker to clean 
a feller out. But we got away from 
there, and got to Omaha the best we 
could—there wasn’t any railroads in 
them days—and Canvas and me wasn’t 
long in hiring out ter drive ; for some 0’ 
them Guv’ment sojers—partickly them 
as has dirty uniforms —has a buggered 
smart eye to pick out a feller as knows 
his biz, and they see at onct as how Can- 
vas and me saveyed hosses up to the 
handle — which it was true, though I say 
it, for Canvas and me had saveyed hoss- 
es ever sence we was knee-high to a 
snipe —and some o’ them drivers didn’t 
know no more about hosses than a dog 
does the price of hymn-books.” 

“What made you and Canvas such 
friends ?” 

“Waal, you see, we had paddled to- 
gether, and was made to go in double 
harness. Don’t you know that Natur’ 
makes every thing in pairs? And some 
men gits married —which I never could 
sence that city chap carried off ’Melia, 
and which is resky, anyhow, ’cause one 
or t’other is bound to kick over the pole 
or bust the breechin’; but there’s some 
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nor man and wife. And old Canvas, he 
onst saved my life when I was attackted 
by a euchre-slinger in Chicago, which I 
sometimes think he didn’t ought ter, as 
I hain’t been wuth much to nobody.” 

“But,” said I, “there’s always some- 
thing for a man to do, if he only knows 
it.” 

And the teamster drained his glass, 
and answered : 

“You're right, there, but it’s lucky if 
any body can find it out, if he onst gits 
down like. You ain’t a gettin’ tired, are 
ye I’ll go through the rest like the 
Ten Commandments through a Sunday 
School.” 

“By no means; it interests me very 
much.” 

“Waal, we started on our trip, and 
was bound for Arizona: twenty-eight 
wagons, four amb’lances, and two com- 
panies of cavalry—a right smart line of 
us. It ain’t very interestin’, goin’ over 
the Plains ; nothin’ but sage-brush and 
jackass rabbits, and deer, and such ver- 
min. And the deserts, where we had to 
drag along, hub-deep, in the sand, water 
forty miles apart, and no grass nor noth- 
in’—in some o’ them nights I used to 
wish to get homeagin. But Canvas and 
me was goin’ to git gold, and go back 
rich and see the old folks — but which it 
can never be. Canvas and me done the 
best we could. We didn’t see many In- 
juns fust along; onst in awhile a few 
would hang around behind us, or we 
would see one or two skurrying up a 
cafion. After we got well away from the 
settlements, they tried to stampede the 
cattle; but we was prepared for them, 
and they didn’t get but afew. It wasn’t 
pleasant for a man to be thinkin’ o’ In- 
juns all the time, and many a night as 
I’ve been on guard I thought I see a big 
’un under every bush. My old mother 
used to read in the Scriptur’ about ‘roar- 
in’ lions’ and ‘seekin’ to devour,’ but 
that book don’t say nothin’ ’bout ’Pach- 
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es, which is very sing’lar, if it makes for 
to show us how to go. P’r’aps the fel- 
lers as wrote it never was in Arizona, 
and I often thought as how God left that 
country out of his day-book, as bein’ o’ 
no account —leastwise, p’r’aps that was 
the place where the devil squatted when 
he was jerked out o’ the garding, as 
gran’ther used to tell on.” 

“But the Government does its best 
there, doesn’t it? Spends millions of 
money?” 

“Best be d——! Young man, d’ye 
know I thinks our Guv’ment is bilked in 
them matters. They sends out agents, 
and bureaus, and commishners, with 
pockets full of money, and them fellers 
cheats the Injuns, and cheats the Guv’- 
ment, and every body but themselves ; 
and, ’stead of wipin’ out the cusses, 
writes reports, and sends home skillets 
of yarns—how two regiments corraled 
one squaw, and retired without no loss. 
But they’ve got one bully boy there now 
—Custer—and he’s puttin’ a head on 
them Injuns; and he just don’t wait for 
no commishners, but goes for ’em, and 
plum to the devil goes Mr. Injun.” 

“T see that some Quakers have been 
appointed to that Department. Don’t 
you think they will succeed?” 

“You can just bet high agin’ it, and 
bet towin! Did you ever try to keep off 
bumble-bees by givin’ on ’em sugar? 
Them territories won’t never be wuth 
nothin’ nor safe till them cussed varmints 
is wiped out. If I was the boss driver of 
that Department, I’d send enough sojers 
to corral all on ’em, and I’d take every 
blarsted, copper-colored thief and hang 
him up in what trees we could find, till 
the crows’ day o’ judgment had settled 
on’em. But this ain’t my story. 

“T guess I'll ile up a little; it runs 
rayther heavy to-night,” said he, as he 
filled himself another glass, and contin- 
ued: 

“We camped out one night at the jaw 
of a cafion, ate our suppers, and Canvas 
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nd me was on guard together, in the 
early watch. We used to meet at the 
end of the walk, and stop a bit and talk. 
But we had a good lookout all the while. 
It was very dark, and every one was 
asleep. By and by, Canvas, says he, 
‘Centre, I’m going up to the spring to 
get a drink.’ The spring was about a 
hundred yards up the gulch, among the 
bushes. 
and if you see any thing, yell.’ And off 
he went, whistlin’ softly like to hisself; 
and I stepped away again. He was 
gone a long time—longer than he had 
any ought to, and though I hadn’t heerd 
any noise, I was kind 0’ narvous, as we 
never knowed how many Injuns might 
be doggin’us. At last, I couldn’t stand 
it no longer, and I put for tie wagons, 
and waked up Jim Bruce, which was out- 
side, and Bill West, and I says to’em as 
how Canvas had been gone too long, and 
would they go along o’ me to look arter 
him; which they did, bein’ good fellers 
and never hard to do # good turn, par- 
tickly for me and Canvas, which had 
often helped them shoe their team when 
the blacksmith was sick; and we went 
up to the spring together. You couldn’t 
see a wink, and we darsent take a light 
for them thieves to shoot us by, and we 
softly crawled up to the spring. There 
was a big cottonwood growin’ just aside 
of it, and we ran agin’ this, and hit some- 


thing sittin’ like, leanin’ ’gainst the trunk. | 


‘Canvas,’ says I, ‘Canvas, my boy, is 
that you?’ And he never made me no 
reply, but kept as quiet as a skull on a 
tombstone. ‘Jim Bruce,’ says I, ‘just 
scratch for a lantern; there’s somethin’ 
wrong.’ I felt of the body, and there 
was a wet, sticky stream uponit. ‘Can- 
vas,’ says I, ‘what is the matter?’ and 
no word. Jim soon fetched a light, and 
there was Canvas, stone-dead, pinned to 
the tree by seven arrows. And the 
thieves had cut off his hands and put 
them in his pockets, and cut off his ears 
and fastened them on his forehead!” 
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Oh! what a vengeful glitter shone in 
his eye! 

“Young man, they say when a woman 
loses her first young ’un, it breaks her, 
and as how a lion robbed of her cubs is 
crazy; but may you never feel as I did 
when I saw Canvas—him as had been 
my pard; had sot by the same fire, and 
drank out of the same dipper, and shared 
his last terbacker with me— when I saw 
old Canvas, cut up like a sheep, and dead 
forever from me. Ten thousand devils 
was tuggin’ at my heart, and I sank, with 
a yell, down by his dead side.” 

The emotion of the stranger almost 
overpowered him, as he recalled those 
agony-days of the past. 

“They told me arterward that my yell 
roused the camp, and they came rushing 
out to the spring; but I didn’t know it 
then. I was stunned like, and never 
knew what happened. When morning 
came, they buried Canvas near where he 
died. They didn’t leave no mound to 
draw the Injuns; but on that ground I 
knelt and cried. I don’t look as if I 
could cry, but I did then. ‘Canvas,’ 
says I, ‘old pard, you’re gene! You 
was thirty-four years old. So help me 
God, I'll kill an Injun for every year of 
yours, till I wipe out the score!’ They 
took me away, and for four weeks I was 
laid in a fever, which nighly made me 
pass in my checks; but I didn’t, for I 
couldn’t die till I'd kept my word with 
Canvas. 

“Young man,” he continued, after a 
pause, “I left that train at Tucson; and 
sence that time I’ve been roamin’, roam- 
in’. I have come in this trip to get a 
little money, and I’m goin’ back. D’ye 
see this knife?” 

He pulled out from his belt a huge, 
broad knife, with a wide handle, and 
handed it to me. In the wood I saw 
thirteen holes, as if bored with gimlets. 

“You see them holes? Every one is 
a ’Pache. It’s my account-book, and 
every Injun I kill, in goes a hole. I’ve 
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got a good many more to make ’fore I 
do as I said to Canvas; but I’m goin’ 
back, and p’r’aps I may meet Canvas 
some day, if I keep my word, which the 
preacher says is the right lay.” 

What room there was here for a hom- 
ily on human vengeance! But I could 
not give it. 

“Well, you’ve kindly heard my story, 
and you’re from Maine: thank ye for 
both. I’m going to turn in.” 


And with this rough good-night, he 
rolled himself in his blankets, and the 
regular breathing soon showed him to 
be asleep. I had but fitful slumbers un- 
til early morning, when the teamster 
roused me to take his leave, and he dis- 
appeared. 


Nearly a year after, my connection 
with the mines took me to Tucson; and 
while I was there, a scouting party came 
in with a badly wounded man, who had 
been with them—not a soldier, but one 
who was always eager for an Indian 
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fight—and, further than this, nothing 
was known of him. 

Out of curiosity, I went in with the 
surgeon to see him; and there lay Cen- 
trepole Bill. He recognized no one, 
but kept in a deep stupor, bleeding 
from internal wounds that could not be 
stanched. 

“He was an awful fighter,” said the 
Doctor, “and has done nothing but fol- 
low the scouts.” 

“Doctor,” said I, “I know that man.” 
And as we watched, I told his story. 

We sat there several hours, and at 
last the struggle came. The dying man, 
raising himself on the pallet, looked fix- 
edly at the ceiling, and, in a hoarse 
voice, said: 

“There’s the show—and Canvas—” 
and he fell back, dead. 

I looked, afterward, in his belt, and 
found two knives, and in each of the han- 
dles there were seventeen holes. These 
keepsakes of the man I begged, and 
have them to this day. 
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The Daffodil sang: ‘* Darling of the sun 
Am I, am I, that wear 
His color everywhere.” 


The Violet pleaded soft, in undertone: 
‘*Am I less perfect made? 
Or hidden in the shade 

So close and deep, that heaven may not see 
Its own fair hue in me?” 


The Rose stood up, full - blown — 

Right royal as a Queen upon her throne: 
‘*Nay, but I reign alone,” 

She said, ‘‘with all hearts for my very own.”’ 


One whispered, with faint flush, not far away: 
**T am the eye of Day, 

And all men love me;’’ and, with drowsy sighs, 

A Lotus, from the still pond where she lay, 

Breathed: ‘*I am precious balm for weary eyes.” 





THE CANDIDATE FROM BULL FLAT. 


Only the fair Field- Lily, slim and tall, 


Spake not, for all; 
Spake not and did 


not stir, 


Lapsed in some far and tender memory. 


Softly I questioned 


her: 


**And what of thee?’’ 
And winds were lulled about the bended head, 
And the warm sunlight swathed her as in flame, 
While the awed answer came: 
**Hath HE not said?” 
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ONCE coveted the honor of repre- 
[ senting a certain interior county, in 
the Lower House of the California State 
Legislature. 

As to my fitness for a legislator, mem- 
ory recalled the fact that many men from 
our county had, in past time, proposed 
themselves as law-makers; had been 


elected; had sat all winter in the As- 
sembly Chamber, said nothing, drawn 
their salary, and, in the spring-time, had 
returned, safe and sound, home to their 


constituents. Besides, I had then the 
California freeman’s capacity for, and 
endurance of, whisky—a quality, at that 
time, most essential for gaining political 
position; or, speaking in the vernacular 
of the auriferous belt, “A man who 
couldn’t drink with the boys was no- 
where.” 

Still, at first, a smothered sense of un- 
fitness came over me, regarding the pro- 
priety of presenting myself before the 
people as a maker of laws. Me-—a per- 
son without property, without family, and 
without any particular interest in the 
community! I hinted my design to a 
few intimate friends. “Run? Why, yes; 
just the thing for you.” I was invested 
immediately with all the needful confi- 
dence. A card soon appeared in our 
county paper—it was mine. It read: 

“Mr. Blank will be a candidate for 
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Assembly, subject to the decision of the 
ensuing County Convention.” ; 

Our party was then dominant. The 
strife was not so much against our oppo- 
nents as among ourselves, to gain nomi- 
nations. The primaries were all-impor- 
tant to be looked after, and probable 
delegates to the Convention must first be 
looked after. So candidates mounted 
their horses, put quart bottles of whisky 
in the pockets of their linen dusters, and, 
in squads of two and three, scoured 
camp, hill, bar, flat, gulch, and cafion, 
“buzzing” the aspiring miner, who, once 
a year, putting on his white shirt, came 
to Convention, invested with authority to 
make or unmake Sheriffs, Senators, and 
Assemblymen; perhaps make a speech, 
air his behind-the-time politics, enjoy a 
fleeting notoriety, and then, with a bottle 
of cocktails in his pocket, next day to 
tramp home —ten, fifteen, twenty miles 
away — pull off the unaccustomed linen, 
don the gray shirt, and betake himself to 
the professional pick, pan, shovel, crow- 
bar, and sluice-box. 

In one of the hottest depressions 
among those red hills lay Bull Flat: 
two grocery stores, six saloons, twenty- 
odd miners’ cabins, a blacksmith’s shop, 
a seedy school-house, a seedier church. 
The afternoon sun shimmers and quivers 
over the great, jagged, water-washed and 
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worn bowlders, denuded of earth, and 
rising, like stony tempest of waves, from 
the long-ago-worked-out flat. The bar- 
keepers are asleep on their counters, 
when Jim Jones’ eye falls on three horse- 
men riding down the steep trail on the 
hill-side. Candidates! He moves at 
once on the most aristocratic saloon. 
Candidates —drinks: the two are insep- 
arable. And the candidates enter camp, 
dismount at the Magnolia, enter, form at 
the bar, and call every one within sight 
and hearing to drink. The wrecks of 
49” stroll in; all drink; Sam White, 
the standing delegate from that precinct, 
is cornered, confabbed, and “buzzed ;” 
the other saloons patronized — for all the 
money must not be spent at one house. 
Each saloon-keeper demands his share— 
each saloon-keeper controls a few votes 
—and, at: last, the round is compieted. 
Jim Brown is made happily and affec- 


tionately drunk, and, as the patriots ride 
away, proclaims himself aloud “a White 
Man, and in favor of a White Man’s 


Government.” This is one section of 
our political machinery. 

Another: Spring Gulch—steep hill- 
sides on either side, parched and yel- 
low—spotted with patches of deep green 
chaparral. Along the rivulet, flowing 
through the ravine, four log-cabins; in 
each a single miner—gray and worn 
from hard work and hard drinking. No 
store here; no saloon; and yet this is an 
election precinct. Ateve come the linen- 
dustered candidates to quarter with the 
“boys.” Here come in play the quart 
bottles of whisky: appetizing and wel- 
come drinks before supper; pipes and 
tobacco after. Ten o’clock, and both 
“boys” and candidates are talking very 
fast; at twelve, they, together, tumble 
recklessly into the blanket-spread cots. 
Morning: the last half-bottle is drank 
up before breakfast. The candidates 
mount their horses, with varying degrees 
of headache. But Spring Gulch is safe ; 
Sam Stimmins has promised us his vote 
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in Convention, and we ride off for anoth- 
er hot day’s work. 

The office of delegate to our County 
Conventions was one of little honor and 
no profit; an expensive one, like that of 
a village Fourth of July Marshal, or Gen- 
eral of a General Training. Yet it was 
eagerly sought after. These political 
gatherings proved a sort of holiday. In 
many respects they were superior to the 
National Anniversary of Independence. 
They afforded business and pleasure, 
combined. We tired of unalloyed holi- 
days, with naught to do save to enjoy our- 
selves. Your true American would vote 
the Elysian Fields a dull place, until his 
practicality and politics turned it into a 
mass-meeting grove. 

The great day for holding our County 
Convention came. Officials, from Sher- 
iff down to Roadmaster, were to be nom- 
inated. The day preceding, from mount- 
ain, hill, river, creek, flat, gulch, and 
cafion came pouring into the county 
town delegates, candidates, and a large 
body of the party rank and file, attracted 
by prospective and probable free speech- 
es, free fights, and free whisky. Night 
came, and the saloons were crowded. 
Faro and monte banks opened. At long 
tables sat studious rows of men, silent 
and intent on &ino cards. The bars 
were thronged three-deep with imbibers. 
There was button-holing in corners, and 
behind doors, and in the middle of the 
street; bettirig as to the successful men 
for this or that office, and candidates rush- 
ing about through the crowds with hur- 
ried steps, for their time had almost come. 
Three party- faithful men wanted the 
Shrievalty, two the County Clerkship. 
On these offices was concentrated the 
most intense interest. Such positions, 
in those days, were rich official placers. 
I remember when the gross official re- 
ceipts of the Sheriff’s office in our coun- 
ty, for two years, amounted to eighty 
thousand dollars. The old party war- 
horses were all there: so were the young 
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war-horses, just started on their country- 
saving mission. So were gray-head- 
ed office-seekers, who, year after year, 
with clock-work regularity, came before 
the people, asking for place. And the 
skillful party-managing men, who made 
“slates,” were there—men who loved 
their country well, their party better, 
and office better than all. So, also, 
were certain would-be blundering engi- 
neers in our delicate party mechanism— 
men always lacking in tact, losing tem- 
per, making impolitic speeches, public 
and private, at the wrong time and place; 
men who, from the stump, delivered that 
old, familiar speech, which, with slight 
variations to suit the times, had served 
through campaign after campaign—a 
speech with naught of freshness or orig- 
inality to win our love, yet respected for 
its antiquity ; men whose sole universe 
was politics, whose future heaven was a 
revel in an endless chain of Presiden- 
tial, State, County, and Town elections ; 
men who just dropped into the editor’s 
office to talk a half-day’s politics, and 
overwhelmed him with immense scrawls 
of political editorial, compounded and 
rehashed from that same old speech— 
that speech whose hydra heads cropped 
out of his conversation at the store, the 
parlor, the street, the field, the saloon; 
men, the crowning glories of whose ex- 
istence were, to be seen with the Guber- 
natorial or Senatorial candidates, when 
such canvassed our district, to be seated 
by them on the platform, and to bore 
them with intermittent commonplaces ; 
men useful to their party, inasmuch as 
they, for the sake of any manner of prom- 
inence, spent their money freely, dis- 
tributed tickets, hunted up and secured 
doubtful voters in remote districts, made 
fire-balls for political processions, hung 
flags, served cartridges for triumphal 
salutes—and, perhaps, after years of 
such service, the carrying of an election 
being deemed quite hopeless, were allow- 
ed, as a reward for their services, to 
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pack the burden of a nomination, and 
sometimes were elected—to the grief 
and the consternation of the knowing 
ones. 

All that night long the saloon and ho- 
tel lights blazed. At nine, every body 
was cheerfully intoxicated. At eleven, 
several fights had occurred, and the reg- 
ular man had been killed. At one, the 
main interest had concentrated about a 
big poker-game—a game of the explo- 
sive order, likely at any time to burs: up 
in dirk-lunges and pistol-shots. At 
three in the morning, the pale streaks 
began widening over the still sum .:its to 
the eastward; the gray daylight came, 
and revealed to each other the haggard 
and fiushed faces of whooping and reel- 
ing revelers in the street, and the more 
silent and pale features of the gamblers 
in the rear apartments of the saloons, 
where the “game” went on. Thus did 
we, a portion of the great American peo- 
ple, prepare ourselves for the business 
of selecting our rulers. Ten o’clock, 
A.M., and the court-house was crowded. 
First, came the temporary organization ; 
temporary President; temporary Presi- 
dent’s enthusiastic opening speech ; then 
permanent organization of the Conven- 
tion; appointment of Committee on Cre- 
dentials of Delegates; and then short 
adjournment, giving every body an op- 
portunity for a bracing whisky - toddy. 

All these political intricacies — which 
every true American knows so well to 
do, and is always able to do, even if 
incompetent for every thing else — were 
performed. Then the real work com- 
menced. Nominations were made; can- 
didates arose; paid their five-dollar 
assessment; became orators; boasted 
of adherence to “our glorious party ;” 
pledged themselves to every plank, ev- 
ery nail, every nail-hole in the platform ; 
sat down, red, flushed, excited, and anx- 
ious; and their political fortunes were 
speedily improved or ruined entirely by 
the balloting delegates — the representa- 
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tives of the people, important in their 
short-lived authority. 

Said one of our old war-horses, whose 
antagonist for position had just recom- 
mended himself, in Convention, to the 
people, for their suffrages, on the score 
that never, in his life, had he drank a 
glass of liquor, smoked a cigar, or in- 
fringed a tithe of the strictest code of 
moral decorum: “ Boys, I have done all 
these things which my friend yonder has 
left undone. If all of you who have, in 
life, copied his example will vote for 
him, and all who have followed mine will 
support me, I shall go to Sacramento 
next winter.” 

He went. 

And I, among the rest, was nominat- 
ed. I did not expect it. I knew I did 
not deserve it. I made a speech before 
my countrymen, then and there assem- 
bled: touching no party issue at stake, 
and not pledging myself to any thing in 
particular. It was a ridiculous farrago 
of nonsense; but it happened to amuse 
the sovereigns — being an agreeable con- 
trast to the eternal, dry old platitudes 
belched forth by the other aspirants. 
For that, and nothing more, my party 
chose me to help frame laws for them. 
I was satisfied, and we were all happy 
that night; although, at times, the thought 
came to me that this portion of the Amer- 
ican nation might have done better in its 
selection. 

After the nomination came the elec- 
tioneering for votes. Again the candi- 
dates mounted their horses, placed quart 
bottles of whisky in their linen-duster 
pockets, and, day after day, scoured hill, 
flat, and ravine. It was no child’s play. 
In addition to the enormous amount of 
bad liquor required to be drank as a cam- 
paign necessity, old individual grudges 
were to be smoothed over, the political 
situation explained to gentlemen of for- 
eign birth speaking little English, un- 
derstanding less, and unlimited as to 
capacity for lager; families were visited, 
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wives mollified—wives indignant by rea- 
son of the husband’s frequent demoral- 
ization through the excitement of the 
campaign—wives who at heart wished all 
politics and politicians at the Red Sea’s 
bottom ; children, glutinous with butter 
and molasses, were to be caressed and 
admired. Another campaign necessity: 
moneyed candidates became traveling 
bankers for chronic borrowers, in sums 
varying from fifty cents to fifty dollars. 
The opposition county paper opened 
fire, and made us out thieves, blacklegs, 
defaulters, drunkards, murderers, biga- 
mists. That was nothing. It was ex- 
pected, and borne, as a campaign neces- 
sity. 

Despite all these political crosses, that 
was a gloriously wicked era in Califor- 
nia for office-holders and seekers. Ina 


“candidate, the strictest moral qualifica- 


tions were not exacted, so long as he 
spent his money freely, and was pos- 
sessed of those characteristics to ren- 
der him popular with the “boys.” Did 
he drink? Every body drank. Did he 
“set on sprees?” Most of the active 
voters of our party got also on sprees. 
“Every good man’”—so ran a home- 
made axiom up country—“ would get on 
a spree once ina while. It was neces- 
sary; better than a course of medicine 
to clear the system of unhealthy secre- 
tions.” Did he openly take a hand at 
rondo, monte, or faro? He had for part- 
ners the merchant, the lawyer, the doc- 
tor, the banker—sometimes even the 
school-master of our camp. Did he 
ever, to melodious flutes and violins, 
whirl in the waltz the airily-appareled, 
gold-belted, olive-tinted female appurte- 
nance of the fandango-house? So did 
our judge, lawyer, physician, and bank- 
er. Had he ever killed a man? So 
much the better. To be known as being 
“on the shoot” was a tower of strength. 
The timid feared and admired ; the des- 
perate sympathized. No man was firm- 
ly settled on a sound political platform 
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until he had participated in an affray. 
Every aspirant expected to kill his man, 
sooner or later, provided the population 
responded to the demand for the neces- 
sary victim. 

At times, in our midst, some old gen- 
tleman, whose New England ideas as to 
what constituted respectability had. be- 
come so ingrained as not to be rubbed 
out by any amount of California attri- 
tion, would, when solicited to vote for 
some Official applicant, remark, “ Ain’t 
hea little wild?” And we would reply: 
“Oh, he has a little fun once in a while 
with the boys. Can’t put on airs in the 
mines, you know. Besides, he brings a 
heap of strength to our ticket; mighty 
sound on the main question, and con- 
trols the whole Dutch interest at Big 
Pine Gulch.” And then the old man 
would meet our request with a con- 
strained sort of acquiescence. 

Many of these older transplantations 
from the East were puzzled at our hon- 
est, outspoken wickedness. They were 
uncomfortable that no attempt was made 
to cover it up. 

But I did not electioneer on horse- 
back. I was poor, and traveled on foot. 
Nor did I make any political speeches. 
Some months previously I had prepared, 
and a few times delivered, a certain lect- 
ure. It was a mediey of subjects, with 
afew ideas; any amount of moral and 
philosophical reflection prodigally dis- 
pensed to my hearers, and none kept for 
myself. This I delivered in halls, school- 
houses, and country groceries, in lieu of 
a campaign speech. Some friends ad- 
vised me so to do. It was good coun- 
sel. The common people heard me glad- 
ly. 

I think this was the first time in the 
history of American politics that a reck- 
less series of moral reflections was de- 
livered and received in the place of a po- 
litical speech. And I was quite careless 
and indifferent to the political impropri- 
ety of this course. The people seemed 
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satisfied. So was I rejoicing in the little 
local notoriety thus realized; traveling 
sometimes alone, sometimes with oth- 
er candidates, but always standing out 
against them in das-relief—a political 
phenomenon; entertained at night in 
hospitable miners’ cabins, and ky day 
tramping over the dusty roads to new 
camps to speak my piece. 

I was not elected. That I was not, 
might have been owing to a political dis- 
tortion of ideas on the currency question 
—a distortion due to the effects of rum- 
punch, drank quite early in the morning: 
hence, treason to party principles, ex- 
pressed in words in a saloon; carried 
from thence by an overhearing, but med- 
dlesome friend of the opposing party; 
reported abroad, caught up by the oppo- 
sition, plunging me into political hot 
water. 

I knew, next morning, on awakening 
into the dull, stale, headachy reality of 
every-day life, that I had committed 
some dreadful fault—what, I could not 
exactly tell; but knew I had talked too 
much somewhere. There was a vague, 
misty idea of saying something political- 
ly unlawful and awful about greenbacks. 
Currency had ever been so scarce with 
me that I could not be blamed for wishing 
it more plentiful, even if it were paper. 
But I was uneasy. I fled that town be- 
fore any one was stirring; walked four- 
teen miles into the mountains, to a friend 
who ran a quartz-mill, in one of the re- 
motest, deepest, rugged cafions of the 
Lower Sierras. The campaign was at 
its hottest, and I—a skulk, a recreant, 
trembling at a vague fear! It came. 
One evening, I saw a horseman riding 
down the mountain. In my bones I felt 
that something was about to happen to 
me. He appeared and disappeared in 
the zigzags of the road, came nearer 
and nearer, grew larger and larger, be- 
came recognizable, approached, and dis- 
mounting, put a letter in my hand. It 
read thus: 
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“S1r—Itis currently reported through- 
out the county that, on the —— day of 
August, at the Long Tom Saloon, you 
reported yourself as being really at heart 
in favor of a paper currency: a senti- 
ment at war with one of the most vener- 
ated and time-honored principles of our 
party. It is desirable that you should 
make your appearance in public and ex- 
plain yourself. 

(Signed) “Chairman County Cen- 

tral Committee.” 


For a time, I was prostrated and 
crushed; held an indignation meeting, 
all by myself, and fruitful in resolutions, 
condemnatory of myself for allowing 
rum-punch to have seduced me into 
such a damaging admission. I con- 


cluded to resign and disappear forever 
from public life. 
olution to my friend. 


I intimated this res- 
“Sho’!” said 
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Ezra; “nonsense !—face it out—say 
it’s a lie ; you’re too conscientious alto- 
gether.” 

I did face it out; made new levies on 
resolution, decision, and courage, and 
satisfied conscience with the theory that 
it was punch, and not I, and washed my 
hands of the responsibility of the utter- 
ance. 

Two nights afterward, I was on the 
platform, with torches and banners wav- 
ing round me, party enthusiasm filling 
the air with groans and cheers, and 
there I dared any one to come forward 
and prove the infamous charge made 
against me. No one came, to my infi- 
nite satisfaction. I spared myself the 
pains of going into any sophistry, to 
prove I had not said what I had said, 
simply by daring. The bold front is 
ever the most successful. 

Yet, I was not elected. 
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Ir having been generally conceded that 
the tourist who lays his hand on California, 
save in the way of kindness, is a wretch to 
whom it would be base flattery to apply the 
endearing epithet of villain, the interior jour- 
nalist will have no difficulty in answering 
the pleasant satire of Mrs. Calhoun’s letters 
to the Mew York Tribune, particularly as 
the writer is a lone and unprotected woman. 
A general allusion to Susan B. Anthony and 
strong-minded females, a hint of Miss Dick- 
inson’s fate, and a graceful assortment of ru- 
ral pleasantries, will probably do the busi- 
ness. Should he fail, however—and it is 
just possible—he can fall back on the pleas- 
ant incense of ‘‘ Dixon,”’ of the Boston Ad- 
vertiser, the smoke of whose sacrifice is con- 
tinually ascending from various parts of the 
State—it must be confessed, somewhat to the 
detriment of a clear view. Or, he may turn 
to Todd’s book — Todd, who is sick of love, 
and who seems to have been stayed with 
flagons and comforted with large apples to a 
surprising extent. And then, there is some- 
body who has been writing in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes—a pleasant son of France, who 
has gazed, perhaps too often, on the fascina- 
tions of the California fair, and has taken 
large and exhaustive views of our hats and 
coats, and other things, which so largely make 
up society —from the Gallic view - point — 
on Montgomery Street, and don’t like them. 
But he is a pleasant; hand-kissing, hat-lifting 
gentleman, and, as such, we leave him to the 
kindness of the interior journalist. 


Ir giving the ballot to woman would re- 
lieve her from the dubious sentimentalism 
which at present offers her as an excuse 
for murder or any pastime which cowards 
and fools may commit, perhaps it would be 
in the interests of humanity that she should 
have it at once. It would be, of course, 


shocking to masculine fastidiousness to see 
her wrangling at the polls; but it would be 
gratifying to know that she could there, at 
least, express her preferences, without pro- 
voking the assassination of her candidate by 
his opponent. Men would have to find some 
other justification for murder than revenge or 
envy, disguised no longer under such high- 
sounding names as ‘injured honor,’’ and 
‘* betrayed trust ;’’ and we should, possibly, 
hear less of that sloppy sentiment that was 
driveled over Sickles, Cole, and lately over 
the gentle McFarland. Yet it is a sentiment 
by no means new. It has been quite popular 
these twelve centuries at the Bosphorus, in 
Africa, and among some of the Indian tribes 
in America—in fact, wherever there was a 
small confidence in woman’s virtue, and a 
large belief in man’s possessory right. But 
it is only of late that American juries and the 
American press have, we believe, adopted it 
as a moral and legal principle. 

That something is due to the sanctity of 
the married state, to the security of old hus- 
bands with young wives, and of gentlemen 
who beat their spouses and desert them, no 
one will deny. But this principle, in the 
hands of hasty logicians, has recently led to 
deductions that are sophistical, not to say un- 
pleasant. Rejected suitors have lately taken 
to shooting their successful rivals for the hand 
of some innocent young girl, and of adding 
her murder and their own suicide to the gen- 
eral slaughter. It is true, they have not the 
sanctity of the marriage tie to justify this act ; 
but then there is that touching and noble jus- 
tification that they ‘‘couldn’t bear to see an- 
other,’’ etc., etc. —and the world accepts it 
gravely. 

It is a singular instance of the utter in- 
consistency and ambiguity of this kind of 
sentimentalism that the clergyman who unit- 
ed the dying man to the woman who loved 
him, and who was the cause of his death, 
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has been sentimentally abused in the public 
prints for this very act, which —even admit- 
ting the worst that was charged against the 
parties—was the best that could be done. 
The paper with which the murdered man was 
editorially connected has been also abused for 
‘*Free Love’’ doctrines. We do not know 
what are the exact ethics promulgated by the 
N. Y. “ribune, but it would seem that Free 
Love is not quite as bad as Free Hate — per- 
haps the best definition of the opposing sen- 
timent. 


RECENT REPUBLICATIONS. 


We are glad to see that Messrs. Fields, 
Osgood & Co. have added a volume of Zhe 
Miscellanies to Thackeray’s works, and that 
the Household Edition, as now made up— 
although it excludes the pleasant Zarly and 
Late and Roundabout Papers — presents, in 
compact and readable shape, the best satire 
of the best English satirist. The same firm 
have also completed a similar edition of 
**George Eliot’s’’ works, with the publica- 
tion of Sr/as Marner and Scenes from Cleri- 
cal Life, comprising, in a neat set of five vol- 
umes, the best feminine writing extant. The 
two sets, as complete, are cheap enough in 
price to form a nucleus for the humblest 1i- 
brary, and good enough in matter for the 
best. 

Peterson has reproduced the charming and 
well-beloved Jnitia/s. As it is one of those 
books one reads earlier in life, they who have 
been once fascinated with this pleasant love 


story, and have adored the delightful “* Ham- ° 


ilton’’ and the stately ‘ Hildegarde,”’ will, 


perhaps—in recognition of a lamentable law 


—hesitate to imperil a pleasant memory by a 
second reading. But those who have not 
read it, will find it a very acceptable excep- 
tion to the general run of Peterson’s library. 

Widdleton’s Globe Edition of the Zugo/ds- 
dy Legends retains the original designs of 
Cruikshank, which very easily become iden- 
tified with Mr. Barham’s Puck-like exuber- 
ance of fancy. Indeed, Cruikshank’s Ger- 
man grotesqueness seems to fit the  Ingolds- 
by’ humor as well as it does that of the 


“Brothers Grimm.”? The present edition, on 
tinted paper, complete in one volume, is a 


good size for the library. And we do not 
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know of any book that a library could as poor- 
ly spare as ‘**Tom Ingoldsby’s”’ wonderful 
excursions into legendary history, or his ge- 
nius in the manipulation of rhyme, which 
gives his work a practical value above most 
of the rhyming dictionaries. 


GOSSIP ABROAD. 
DrespeEN, October 30, 1869. 

Two journeys mark the political thermom- 
eter this month: that of the Prince of Prus- 
sia to Vienna, which shows a more friendly 
feeling between Austria and Prussia; and 
that of the Empress Eugénie to the East, 
which furnishes a proof that a French revo- 
lution is not imminent, the Emperor being in 
no immediate danger of death. Of course 
the Prince of Prussia was treated with the 
greatest distinction at the Austrian Court. 
The Empress has thus far been making a 
journey through fairy land. At Venice she 
was incognito, excepting just before her de- 
parture, and, as Countess of Pierrefonds, re- 
mained on board the Azg/e, rather than in the 
Palace of St. Mark’s, which the King of Italy 
offered her. Music, illuminations, flowers, 
all that could make lovely Venice more beau- 
tiful and more attractive, were prepared for her 
entertainment of the guest of the “Bride of 
the Adriatic.’? But with floating temples, 
and Bengal lights, with mirrors and gilding, 
with songs, fire-works, and illuminations, and 
respectful behavior, the people gave not a 
single expression of admiration or enthusiasm. 
They consider that to the influence of the 
Empress is greatly owing the occupation of 
Rome by the French, and do not forgive her. 
To make the contrast more palpable, they 
greeted Victor Emmanuel with frantic ap- 
plause, when he came to them for an hour to 
salute their guest. After Venice, came a 
visit of a day to Greece, and then the Aigle 
sailed direct for Constantinople. The review 
given by the Sultan in honor of the imperial 
guest must have been a most wonderful sight. 
The encampment was on the hills of Unkiar 
Skelessi. A splendid Moorish pavilion was 
erected for the sovereigns, where certain high 
Turkish dignitaries and foreign diplomatists 
were also admitted. The camp of 30,000 
men was beautifully illuminated at night, 
each tent lighting the hill-side with its own 
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particular flame. There was mass at the Ar- 
menian church, with hangings of red, white, 
and blue, and a Gobelin tapestry presented 
by the lady visitor. There were military re- 
ceptions and visits to the Turkish Sultana, and 
drives, and dinners, and breakfasts, and gen- 
eral splendor, and a sort of Arabian Nights 
entertainment during the whole visit. The 
Empress has now gone to Upper Egypt — of 
course, returning in time for the great cere- 
mony of the inauguration of the Canal. The 
Duke and Duchess of Aosta are the guests of 
the Khedive, have a palace to themselves, 
and are being splendidly entertained. They 
will proceed to the Holy Land, the Princess 
having vowed to make a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

The Crown Prince of Prussia, on his visit 
to Venice, was received as a brother-in-arms. 
Constantly was he hailed as such, and made 
to feel that he was the people’s guest, as well 
as the Prince of a friendly country. One 
very pretty /é¢e, which was got up for him, 
occurred after dining with the Syndic, when, 
as he floated past the Piazetta of St. Mark’s, 
it suddenly burst into a thousand glorious 
colors, which rolled over the Palace of St. 
Mark’s to the clock-tower and the Campanile. 
The piazzas were made as light as day, and 
the people, gathered in crowds, saluted with 
tremendous cheers the hero of Sadowa. The 
visit of the Prince to the Emperor of Austria 
has, it is said, much to do with the resolution 
of the latter to be present at the inauguration 
of the Suez Canal. On occasion of the an- 
nouncement of the visit to Vienna, the Em- 
peror gave orders that the Prince should be 
received with all respect and friendliness. 
But certain of the many Archdukes and Arch- 
duchesses are, as yet, unforgiving to the 
power which has humbled them, among 
whom stands pre-eminent the Archduke Al- 
bert, eldest son of the late Charles of Austria 
—one of the greatest favorites of the people. 
As he could not refrain from a certain cold- 
ness of manner, and even from references 
which could not but be understood unpleas- 
antly by the Prince of Prussia, it was not 
thought best that he should be associated 
with him at the Suez Canal celebration. 
The Emperor, therefore, goes himself; and 
the visit of the Prince, and this journey of the 
Emperor, show a desire and intention to pre- 
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serve the peace of Europe. The itinerary of 
the Austrian Emperor includes a two days’ 
visit to Jerusalem, as well as a sojourn at 
Constantinople, and concludes with a visit to 
King Victor Emmanuel. The interview be- 
tween these two late foes will probably take 
place at Naples, where the royal family of 
Italy are expected to be present at the bap- 
tism of the infant of the Princess Margharita. 
The cost of these royal and imperial jour- 
neyings is something tremendous. The Em- 
press Eugénie requires some 600,000 or 700, - 
000 francs for hers. That of the Emperor of 
Austria is vastly more expensive, as the Levant 
Squadron is to accompany him. The Sul- 
tan borrowed 29,000,000 francs to entertain 
the Empress ; but this is by no means suffi- 
cient, and the deficit is made up by a levy of 
sixteen per cent. on the salaries of all Turkish 
public functionaries. The Viceroy of Egypt 
has to spend 4,000,000 of francs for the en- 
tertainment of his private guests alone. How 
he will foot the bills for the entertainment of 
the imperial and royal personages, we can 
scarcely guess. The Dukes and Duchesses, 
Princes and Princesses, and celebrities gen- 
erally who are the guests of the Viceroy, will 
doubtless enjoy themselves greatly, and at no 
cost to themselves. But, while they will 
be like the fat kine who fed beside the Nile, 
in Old Testaruent days, we fear other peo- 
ple will be like the lean kine —their purses 
will be empty, surely. A beefsteak 1s now 
to be had for the modest price of fifteen francs 
only! The whole world of crowned heads 
is on the move, it would seem, this year. 
Two of the royal family of England have 
lately received rather extraordinary honors. 
Prince Arthur has been solemnly adopted by 
the Mohawks, (he is traveling in Canada) 
with all due ceremony. May his father’s 
wigwam never be empty of scalps!—only, 
in these degenerate days, we can not help 
hoping that it will be convenient to have their 
owners’ heads under them. The Princess of 
Prussia is a ‘*brave”’ of a different order. 
She has just received the gift of asword from 
the regiment of which she is Co/one/! 
Turning to matters of larger moment—and 
first to Spain—we must note that the Carlist 
rebellion was no sooner at an end, than very 
serious troubles arose from the opposite party. 
The Republicans never lost sight of their ob- 
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ject during the whole course of events. They 
have taken part in the Government, but al- 
ways with the intention of bringing about a 
change in its administration whenever the 
opportunity should arise. And they always 
reserved to themselves the right of denounc- 
ing their rulers, when they took measures 
against their liberties. When, in the late 
Carlist troubles, Colonel Casalis shot nine 
Catalans at Montalegre, without trial, be- 
cause he thought they might be Carlists, the 
Republicans denounced the men in power 
severely. For, Colonel Casatlis was not only 
allowed to go unpunished, but promoted for 
hisconduct. The Republican demonstrations 
excited the people, and Government issued a 
most extraordinary proclamation, forbidding 
vivas, exhibition of flags, speeches, or writ- 
ings opposed to the views of the ruling pow- 
ers. Of course, such a burlesque upon the 
declarations of liberty which the Govern- 
ment professes was not borne with equa- 
nimity, especially as the rulers of provin- 
ces were directed to put down disobedience 
to these orders by force. At Tarragona, a 


crowd, following General de Pierraei’s car- 
riage, uttered the forbidden cries and huzzas, 
and the Governor’s aid, while endeavoring to 
enforce order, was murdered by the infuriated 


people. The disarmament of the Volunteers 
of Tarragona followed, and the Volunteers of 
Barcelona, having remonstrated, they, too, 
were disarmed, but not without bloodshed. 
The outbreak, suppressed at Barcelona by 
pure force, spread elsewhere very generally, 
and a most serious state of affairs at once 
commenced. A Government bill, suspend- 
ing Constitutional rights, was presented to 
the Cortes. Three days of debate produced 
some most brilliant and exciting speeches. 
The Republican members declared their 
intention of withdrawing, should it pass. 
Prim made an earnest appeal against their 
doing so, but unfortunately spoiled his elo- 
quence by telling them that if they retired, he 
**should consider them as enemies, and meet 
steel with steel, and force by force.’’ Cas- 
telar made himself the mouth-piece of the Re- 
publicans, and said that Prim’s speech con- 
tained both counsel and menace. ‘‘ Before 
the first,’’ said he, ‘‘we might have recon- 
sidered our decision ; in view of the latter — 
never.’’ And, amid a solemn silence, he led 
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the way from the hall. At Saragossa and 
Valencia, the fighting was very severe. The 
telegrams, when they came through, always 
reported a defeat of Rebels somewhere, and 
perfect tranquiliity everywhere else. They 
are defeated now, certainly ; but perfect tran- 
quillity is, and will be, unknown for some 
time yet. They think a King will cure all 
their ills; but all to whom they apply use 
the most courteous language possible to ex- 
press a single idea: “Pas si béte/”? The 
army has saved the Government for the mo- 
ment; but how long the army will remain 
faithful, is a vital question. The salvation 
of the country seems to depend upon the 
union of Prim and the more liberal members 
of Government with the prominent Republic- 
ans. The late events make it, of course, very 
difficult. Great indignation is felt that Car- 
vajal, a patriot, who often stood side by 
side with Prim in attempts to drive the hated 
Bourbon from the throne, should have been 
shot. But the Republicans can not but feel, 
by and by, that many outrages have been 
committed on their side, also, and mutual 
forgiveness must be sought and extended. 
On the part of the Government, a disposition 
to make concessions is plainly visible ; and, 
very probably, ere long the Republican mem- 
bers will be returned to their seats in the 
Cortes. 

The venerable Duke of Saldanha is just 
now in Madrid, dining to-day with Serrano, 
and to-morrow with Prim; and, as he has 
again been urging Don Ferdinand to accept 
the throne, these dinners are considered om- 
inous. Since the King’s last refusal, the Re- 
publican outbreak has taken place. The 
patriotism of Don Ferdinand is now appealed 
to, and he is begged to consider the danger 
in which Portugal would be placed, if Repub- 
licanism should triumph in a neighboring 
State. Then, Count Repallo, husband of 
the Duchess of Genoa, is hard at work for the 
Harrow school-boy, and four of the Ministers 
are in favor of Montpensier. Counsels are 
divided, and the man to fill the throne, and 
the loyalty to stand about it, are alike hard 
to find. 

Parliament will meet in Italy on the 16th 
of November. Of course there has been a 
ministerial crisis. But it is over in good time. 
Things are steadily progressing in Italy. The 
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provincial jealousies are dying away, and the 
King is recovering some of the favor in his 
people’s eyes which he had lost. Internal 
improvements are being carried on. The 
wonderful capabilities of the soil are being 
brought out. The culture of the vine is re- 
ceiving particular attention under the care of 
the Minister of Agriculture, who is wonder- 
fully sanguine with regard to the success of 
his plans, if he can only carry them out. He 
is firmly of opinion that if the Italian wine 
can be brought up to the French level, the 
difference in its value will be sufficient to 
cover the whole public expenditure of the 
country. Sicily will soon be made again the 
granary of Europe, for she is being freed from 
the rats which devoured the grain, so that all 
ambition was impossible to her cultivators. 
General Medici is ridding her of the brigands, 
with whom she has so long been infested, so 
effectually, that the improvements introduced 
into the country can be carried on as in other 
parts of the world ; and from being the worst, 
she is becoming almost the best regulated 
province of Italy. 

The month of October is a holiday month in 
Rome. Thursdays and Sundays are espe- 
cially devoted to all sorts of rural festivities. 
Schools are dismissed, the villas are occupied 
by their owners, and those who do not spend 
the month in the country, at least go out 
there twice a week, taste the new wine, and 
enjoy an hour or two of country air. A 
gleam of sunshine penetrates even into the 
convents; and their inmates are allowed, 
once a year, to leave the gloomy cloister and 
cell fora drive into the Campagna. Long 
processions of closed carriages may be seen 
issuing from before the convent gates, bear- 
ing the veiled Sisters for this one day of the 
year into the beautiful world they have re- 
nounced. In the country they are even al- 
lowed to alight and make a gypsy feast of 
good things in the openair. The Jesuit Col- 
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lege at Mondtagone gave a tournament in 
the early part of the month, which was a very 
satisfactory affair. One was also got up on 
the 17th, in the grounds of the Villa Bor- 
ghese, with feats of strength and the storm- 
ing of one of the casinos by the Legion of 
Antibes. 

The Council can not, after all, ve held in 
the transept of St. Peter’s. It is found im- 
possible for the voices of the orators to fill the 
vast space. The architect did not take into 
consideration the immense height of the Ba- 
silica. The reception of the Bishops, and 
certain ceremonies and religious services, will 
be held there, and the decoration of the 
building is going on. Suez and Rome are 
the goals for the world in general just now. 

The Austrian Emperor delayed his journey 
toward the East for one day, to hold a coun- 
cil with his Ministers. 

A serious outbreak has occurred in Dalma- 
tia. Overwhelming forces have been sent to 
restore order, and it is hoped that great effu- 
sion of blood will not take place. 

My review of the events of the past month 
ought to have closed in the most sensational 
manner, for arrangements have been made to 
put an end to the Empire of France, and 
build a new Republic on its mangled remains, 
at precisely twelve o’clock on the 26th day 
of October. A demonstration was to be 
made at the door of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and another in front of the Luxor Obe- 
lisk. This was widely published, and every 
body was directed to do some mysterious 
deed of valor in aid of the good and glorious 
cause. The police were on the alert. Troops 
were reviewed, and curious people were rec- 
ommended to stay at home. One crazy gen- 
tleman did hold up the Obelisk, as he said 
he would, but the Chamber of Deputies was 
left to solitude and the porter. The new 
French Republic will probably not be born 
before the next issue of the OVERLAND. 
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THE INNOCENTS ABROAD, OR THE NEW PIL- 
GRIM’S ProGREss. By Mark Twain (Sam- 
uel C. Clemens). Hartford, Conn. : Am. 
Pub. Co. 


Six hundred and fifty pages of open and 
declared fun—very strongly accented with 
wood -cuts at that—might go far toward 
frightening the fastidious reader. But the 
Hartford publishers, we imagine, do not print 
for the fastidious reader, nor do traveling 
book agents sell much to that rarely occur- 
ring man, who prefers to find books rather 
than let them find Aim. So that, unless he 
has already made ‘‘ Mark Twain’s’’ acquaint- 
ance through the press, he will not proba- 
bly meet him until, belated in the rural dis- 
tricts, he takes from the parlor table of a 
country farm-house an illustrated Bible, Gree- 
ley’s American Conflict, Mr. Parton’s apocry- 
phal Biographies, successively and listlessly, 
and so comes at last upon ** Mark Twain’s’’ 
Jnnocents like a joyous revelation—an In- 
dian spring in an alkaline literary desert. 
For the book has that intrinsic worth of big- 
ness and durability which commends itself 
to the rural economist, who likes to get a 
material return for his money. It is about 
the size of Zhe Family Physician, for which 
it will doubtless be often mistaken — with 
great advantage to the patient. 

The entire six hundred and fifty pages 
are devoted to an account of the ‘‘steamship 
Quaker City’s excursion to Europe and the 
Holy Land,”’ with a description of certain 
famous localities of which a great many six 
hundred and fifty pages have been, at various 
times, written by various tourists. Yet there 
is hardly a line of Mr. Clemens’ account that 
is not readable ; and none the less, certainly, 
from the fact that he pokes fun at other tour- 
ists, and that the reader becomes dimly con- 
scious that Mr. Clemens’ fellow - passengers 
would have probably estopped this gentle 
satirist from going with them could they have 


forecast his book. The very title—7he Jn- 
nocents Abroad—is a suggestive hint of the 
lawlessness and audacity in which the trip is 
treated. We shall not stop to question the 
propriety of this feature : it is only just to Mr. 
Clemens to say, that the best satirists have 
generally found their quarry in the circle in 
which they moved, and among their best 
friends; but we contend that if he has, by 
this act, choked off and prevented the enthu- 
siastic chronicling of the voyage by any of his 
fellow-passengers, who may have been sen- 
timentally inclined, he is entitled to the con- 
sideration of a suffering world; and it shall 
stand in extenuation of some mannerism that 
is only slang, some skepticism that lacks the 
cultivation which only makes skepticism tol- 
erable, and some sentiment that is only rhet- 
oric. 

And so, with an irreverence for his fellow- 
pilgrims which was equaled only by his scorn 
for what they admired, this hilarious image- 
breaker started upon his mission. The situ- 
ation was felicitous, the conditions perfect 
for the indulgence of an humor that seems to 
have had very little moral or zesthetic limita- 
tion. The whole affair was a huge practical 
joke, of which not the least amusing feature 
was the fact that **Mark Twain’ had em- 
barked in it. Before the Quaker City reach- 
ed Fayal, the first stopping - place, he had 
worked himself into a grotesque rage at every 
thing and every body. In this mock as- 
sumption of a righteous indignation, lies, we 
think, the real power of the book, and the 
decided originality of Mr. Clemens’ humor. 
It enables him to say his most deliberately 
funny things with all the haste and exagger- 
ation of rage ; it gives him an opportunity to 
invent such epithets as ‘animated outrage,”’ 
and ‘‘spider-legged gorilla,’”” and apply 
them, with no sense of personal responsibility 
on the part of reader or writer. And the rage 
is always ludicrously disproportionate to the 
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cause. It is ‘*Mr. Boythorn,’’ without his 
politeness, or his cheerful intervals. For, 
when ‘‘Mark Twain” is not simulating in- 
dignation, he is ready sentimental. Heshows 
it in fine writing —in really admirable rhet- 
oric, Vigorous and picturesque — but too apt, 
at times, to suggest the lecturing attitude, or 
the reporter’s flourish. Yet it is so much 
better than what one had any right to expect, 
and is such an agreeable relief to long pas- 
sages of extravagant humor, that the reader 
is very apt to overlook the real fact, that it 
is often quite as extravagant. 

Yet, with all his independence, ‘‘Mark 
Twain”’ seems to have followed his guide and 
guide-books with a simple, unconscious fidel- 
ity. He was quite content to see only that 
which every body else sees, even if he was 
not content to see it with the same eyes. 
His record contains no new facts or features 
of the countries visited. He has always his 
own criticism, his own comments, his own 
protests, but always concerning the same old 
facts. Either from lack of time or desire, he 
never stepped out of the tread-mill round of 
“sights.’? His remarks might have been 
penciled on the margins of M/urray. This is 
undoubtedly a good way to correct the enthu- 
siasm or misstatements of other tourists ; but 
is, perhaps, hardly the best method of getting 
at the truth for one’s self. As a conscien- 
tious, painstaking traveler, ‘* Mark Twain,” 
we fear, is not to be commended. But that 
his book would have been as amusing, if he 
had been, is a matter of doubt. 

Most of the criticism is just in spirit, al- 
though extravagant, and often too positive in 
style. But it should be remembered that the 
style itself is a professional exaggeration, and 
that the irascible pilgrim, ‘* Mark Twain,”’ is 
a very eccentric creation of Mr. Clemens’. 
We can, perhaps, no more fairly hold Mr. 
Clemens responsible for ‘‘Mark Twain’s”’ 
irreverence than we could have held the late 
Mr. Charles F. Browne to account for ‘* Arte- 
mus Ward’s’’? meanness and humbuggery. 
There may be a question of taste in Mr. 
Clemens permitting such a man as ‘Mark 
Twain’ to go to the Holy Land at all; but 
we contend that such a traveler would be 
more likely to report its external aspect truth- 
fully than a man of larger reverence. And 
are there not Lamartines, Primes, and unnum- 
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bered sentimental and pious pilgrims to offset 
these losel skeptics—or, as our author would 
say, such ‘‘animated outrages’’—as Ross 
Browne, Swift, ‘‘Mark Twain,”’ ef a/. 

To subject Mr. Clemens to any of those 
delicate tests by which we are supposed to 
detect the true humorist, might not be either 
fair or convincing. He has caught, with 
great appreciation and skill, that ungathered 
humor and extravagance which beiong to 
pioneer communities — which have been cur- 
rent in bar-rooms, on railways, and in stages 
—and which sometimes get crudely into lit- 
erature, as ‘‘a fellow out West says.” A 
good deal of this is that picturesque Western 
taik which we call ‘‘slang,’’ in default of a 
better term for inchoate epigram. His char- 
acters speak naturally, and in their own 
tongue. If he has not that balance of pathos 
which we deem essential to complete humor, 
he has something very like it in that serious 
eloquence to which we have before alluded. 
Like all materialists, he is an honest hater of 
all cant—except, of course, the cant of ma- 
terialism—which, it is presumed, is perfectly 
right and proper. To conclude: after a pe- 
rusal of this volume, we see no reason for with- 
holding the opinion we entertained before tak- 
ing it up, that Mr. Clemens deserves to rank 
foremost among Western humorists; and, 
in California, above his only rival, ‘John 
Pheenix,’’ whose fun, though more cultivated 
and spontaneous, lacked the sincere purpose 
and larger intent of ‘* Mark Twain’s.”’ 


THE QUEEN OF THE AIR; being a Study of 
the Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm. By 
John Ruskin, LL.D. New York: John 
Wiley & Son. 

It is comforting for those who are apt to 
rely upon Lempriére in cases of emergency, 
to learn, on the authority of Mr. Ruskin, that 
the average Greek probably knew no more 
about Mythology than, say the average Amer- 
ican. But the average Greek believed in his 
unintelligible Polytheism, whereas your aver- 
age American finds it hard to accept even his 
own limited theogony. For such a skeptic- 
al, hard-headed generation, Mr. Ruskin has, 
we fear, thanklessly, written the most ingen- 
ious and satisfactory interpretation of certain 
Greek myths that is extant. We only regret 
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that his lectures are not in that shape in 
which they could be introduced into our 
schools, to take the place of the dreary ** My- 
thologies’’ which vex, without satisfying, the 
infant mind. It would be so pleasant to car- 
ry away from school some other knowledge 
of Athena or Demeter than just enough to 
serve as an elegant illustration or padding 
for prose and poetical composition. But, 
alas! Mr. Ruskin does not write for children 
—although he prints some of his ‘childish 
rhymes,’’ to show his consistency, and in 
his book lurks a pleasant Pantheism which 
some instructors might not think entirely safe 
for the young. The little volume which so 
aptly gives, like the poet, ‘‘to airy nothings 
a local habitation and a name,’’ is replete 
with Mr. Ruskin’s graces and mannerisms. 
There are the usual praises of Turner, the 
usual digs at false art, the usual moral and 
social philosophy, and the usual passages of 
exquisite rhetoric. Even those who will care 
little for the ingenuity with which Mr. Rus- 
kin impresses into his service Homer’s state- 


ment that Athena gave Menelaus the courage 
of the fy, will appreciate the graphic picture 
of the insect, which has been so often quoted ; 
and which is only equaled by the following 
wonderful description of the serpent, which 
we are tempted to copy: 


“That rivulet of smooth silver— how does it flow, 
think you? It literally rows on the earth, with every 
scale for an oar; it bites the dust with the ridges of 
its body. Watch it, when it moves slowly :—A wave, 
but without wind! a current, but with no fall! all the 
body moving at the same instant, yet some of it to one 
side, some to another, or some forward, and the rest 
of the coil backward ; but all with the same calm will 
and equal way—no contraction, no extension ; one 
soundless, causeless march of sequent rings, and spec- 
tral procession of spotted dust, with dissolution in its 
fangs, dislocation in its coils. Startle it ;—the wind- 
ing stream will become a twisted arrow ;— the wave 
of poisoned life will lash through the grass like a cast 
lance.” 


SYBARIS, AND OTHER Homes. By Edward 
E. Hale. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
Pleasant as Mr. Hale almost always is, he is 

infinitely preferable when he ‘draws on his 

imagination for his facts.’? In his latest vol- 
ume, Sybaris, which might be, is far more 
pleasant, both in manner and matter, than 

Nagaudarick, which ought to be, or than 
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Vineland, which is. Dreams of Arcadias 
and Utopias vanish before this realistic Syba. 
ris, so eminently human, home-like, and pos. 
sible. 

One can not help wondering if he, like the 
author, had ‘‘sat to recite on long settees, 
pea-green in color, which would ‘teeter’ 
slightly on the well-worn floor,’’ and had 
been given to day-dreaming, rather than to 
delving for Greek roots, whether the Fates 
would have conducted him to Sybaris. But 
perhaps Mr. Hale has been peculiarly fa- 
vored, and no one less happy than himself 
will ever tread those classic shores. And 
should any one be fortunate enough to get 
there, we doubt whether he will be imbued 
with sufficient moral courage or love for hu- 
manity —which, in this case, would mean 
much the same thing—to come back and tell 
the tale. 

The author states that he ‘could not an- 
alyze the charm”? of the place ; and we free- 
ly confess that we do not feel any inclination 
to do so, but can not help mentioning one no- 
ticeable fact. There was so little to see at 
Sybaris. To those who have been obliged 
to do penance by reading the accounts of in- 
satiable travelers, who have remorselessly 
dragged us through the galleries of the Lou- 
vre; the villas of Florence; St. Peter’s, at 
Rome ; the Cathedral, at Milan; the Alps, 
and even lakes Geneva and Como, there is a 
sense of relaxation and repose in stopping at 
a place where people lived, really Zived, in 
one-story houses, with gardens attached, and 
where the most of them hadsnot come from 
Rome yesterday, nor expected to go to Lon- 
don to-morrow. 

It is true, that the author, at first, betrays 
unmistakable Yankee traits, and there are 
indications that, even here, we may be over- 
whelmed with information and useful knowl- 
edge. But there is not much to be apprehend- 
ed from any one who could conceive the idea 
of spelling out one of Jean Ingelow’s poems 
on black cambric, in letters twenty feet long, 
to send to George and his wife, and Alice, in 
the Brick Moon; and when, at Sybaris, he 
elects the parish church, instead of doing the 
grand cathedral, we feel sure that he is a 
pleasant and safe companion, and are grati- 
fied in finding our conjecture correct. 

The railroads, steam wagons, courteous 
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Government officials, pleasant homes— not 
ruled by servants—and other pleasant Syb- 
arean customs, were ail things which people 
want, and might have, were not much money 
spent for mere upholstery, and a good deal 
of life for mere tinsel, glitter, and show, 
which is so dazzling that Sybaris is not seen 
in its glare. 

The homes at Nagaudarick have also a 
slight rosy coloring. Vineland is statistical, 
and intensely practical; and Boston is sim- 
ply horrible. The book is written with Mr. 
Hale’s usual realistic force. After his short 
visit to Sybaris, ‘Colonel Ingham”? says of 
his “nice friends:” “I feel as if I had 
known them since we were born’’—and so 
does ‘*Colonel Ingham’s”’ reader. 


AMONG THE Hits. By Mary Lorimer. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 


The tasteful exterior of this little volume 
would seem to indicate that it belonged to 
the centre-table rather than the library shelf; 
and yet the merest glance at its contents 
leaves the reader in doubt as to its entire fit- 
ness for either. It certainly contains less 
padding than most ‘‘pretty”’ parlor books, 
and has some information, and an honesty of 
purpose, which are not usually met with in 
conjunction ‘‘with plates ;’’ but it has, also, 
a certain callowness which removes it at once 
to that debatable middle ground of ‘‘juvenile 
literature,’’ and suggests that we should not 
read it ourselves, but give it to our children, 
with the usual bland indorsement that it will 
“do them good.’”’ For while the fair au- 
thoress evidently has a healthy delight in 
trees and flowers, she also has a vast respect 
for botanical knowledge, and feels it neces- 
sary to instruct while she admires; and so 
pours out, on a mythical young person known 
as ** Rose,’’ a quantity of technical informa- 
tion, which, the reader trembles to reflect, 
may be covertly intended for himself. Even 
the occasional rebuke she deems it necessary 
to deliver to pedantry is given with a certain 
self - consciousness, as if she had herself tri- 
umphed over technicalities, and was rather 
proud of it. Still, as we have before indi- 
cated, there is a contagious enthusiasm in her 
innocent and healthful pastime ; and if her 
style is not quite good enough to justify her 
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occasional attempts at didactic writing, it 
may attract the youthful mind to some in- 
terest in her subject, which is, in itself, the 
best of moral teachers. The book is taste- 
fully and intelligently illustrated. 


THE ATLANTIC ALMANAC FOR 1870. Bos- 


ton: Fields, Osgood & Co. 

If the first issue of the At/antic Almanac 
had not been so thoroughly good, we should 
have, probably, had no fault to find with the 
issue for 1870. But judged by that self-cre- 
ated standard —and the almanac is too good 
to admit of any other—we find the present 
issue less original in matter, less happy in 
illustration, and not quite as full and in- 
structive in scientific information. Mr. Hale’s 
** Modern Sinbad ”’ suffers in comparison with 
a popular satire upon English travel-telling, 
published some years ago. Mr. Howells’ 
‘*Bopeep’’—a playful elevation of the 
nursery ditty to the dignity of an Elizabethan 
pastoral—does not seem to have enough of 
that playfulness which only could justify the 
translation, and has too little of Mr. How- 
ells’ characteristic humor to relieve its actual 
sentiment of style and its assumed sentiment 
of metre. ‘My First Waltz’? —an extract 
from Thackeray’s Fitz Boodle Papers — does 
hardly justice to Thackeray’s genius in its 
incompleteness. Mr. Higginson’s ‘‘Swim- 
ming’’ is thoroughly good, as is, also, Low- 
ell’s scholarly ‘*Good Word for Winter.’’ 
Then we have another statement of that dread- 
ful Trojan campaign, which, we humbly pro- 
test, we have had quite enough of during the 
last twelve centuries ; and we fervently hope 
that Mr. Bryant, after long years of poetical 
usefulness and honor, is not about to go into 
the usual retirement, with the intention of 
indulging that ‘‘old- gentlemanly vice”’ of 
translating the Iliad. There is a good deal 
of reprint in this year’s number —a fact not 
as frankly stated as it should be. There are 
two chromos, of which one — ‘‘Shad-Fish- 
ing ’’—is good. The other—called ‘‘Spring- 
time,’’ for no very apparent reason—repre- 
sents a red-frocked child in a gorgeous trance 
—its sweet legs looking not unlike sticks of 
winter-green candy, whose circumference 
might still further be reduced by sucking. 
The wood engravings are mostly well design- 
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ed and cut. There are two pages of pictures 
from Whittier’s Ballads and The Poets — 
@ propos of nothing but advertising. 


1. ONWARD. A Lay of the West. By A. 
W. Patterson. San Francisco: A. Roman 
& Co. 


2. PLEASANT Hours. By W. Frank Stew- 
art. San Francisco: J. H. Carmany & 
Co. 


3. JOAQUIN ETAL. ByC. H. Miller, 
land, Oregon: S. J. McCormick. 


Port- 


If these volumes are a response to a some- 
what frequent and vehement call for ‘*man- 
ly poetry’’ of a Pacific variety, it is to be 
presumed that the anxiety of conservators of 
our literary interests is satisfied. But peo- 
ple who clamor for the ‘‘coming man”’ in 
politics or poetry have an unpleasant trick of 
abandoning him to the mercy of the critics, 
when he does come, or at best, buttressing 
him with the most yielding and treacherous 
commonplaces. And we find it very difficult, 
from the pervading vagueness and flaécidity 
of local ‘‘notices,’’ to determine which of the 
three is he. If he is to be detected, like the 
Prince in the Arabian Nights, from a habit of 
putting pepper in his cream tarts, we should 
say his name was Miller, and he lived in Ore- 
gon. If ‘*Progress’’ is to be his theme, and 
he has the quality of projecting poetry on the 
**Rising Village’’ of Jonestown, or Union- 
ville, with its six saloons, barber shop, and ho- 
tel, we behold him in Patterson. If a large 
looseness, as of the limitless prairie, be his 
distinguishing feature, he exists in Stewart. 

But, if we dared answer the unasked and 
unimportant question, which of the three 
wrote what might be reasonably called poetry, 
we should say Miller ; with, perhaps, the im- 
pertinent addition that he gave the promise of 
writing much more vigorous local poetry than 
has yet been written in California. For when 
we have overlooked the dubious taste of sub- 
ject and title, and have stripped away the 
husk of some crudities, we find in Yeaguin 
et al. the true poetic instinct, with a natural 
felicity of diction and a dramatic vigor that 
are good in performance, and yet better in 
promise. Of course, at present Mr. Miller 
is not entirely easy in harness, but is given to 
pawing and curveting ; and at such times his 
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neck is generally clothed with thunder, and 
the glory of his nostrils is terrible. But his 
passion is truthful, and his figures flow rather 
from his perception than his sentiment. And 
when, instead of contenting himself with such 
easy epithets as “snow-clad,”’ as applied to 
the Sierras, he intimates that Dian had on the 
mountain line ‘“‘hung all her linen out to 
dry,’’ the picture is laughable, but striking. 

We are afraid we prefer Mr. Patterson’s 
prose notes to his poetry. When he explains 
to us the line, 


“The cobbler beats an a/fo to the din,” 


by saying that ‘‘the sound of the shoemake: 
beating upon his lapstone pervades the gen- 
eral noises with striking effect,’ we per- 
ceive at once that it relieves the cobbler from 
the suspicion of making an unprovoked as- 
sault upon an alto—who is generally, we 
believe, a woman—which would speak badly 
for the chivalry of a Rising Village. But 
this ingenious commentary, we regret to say, 
is utterly lacking in Mr. Stewart’s Peasant 
Hours, which begins a poem familiarly with 
“ This is a fearful night in the street, VAN,” 
without supplying the rest of the affecticuate 
diminutive to the curious reader. Put this 
may be an accident, for, in another poem, 
beginning, 
« This is a fearful night, Sam,” 

—the writer, having a pardonable weakness 
for social conversation in inclement weather— 
the entire name is prefaced as the title. 

We see no reason for changing an opinion 
already expressed, that the best poetry writ- 
ten in the State has not been immediately in- 
spired by the peculiar climate, scenery, or 
condition of society. The expression of Cal- 
ifornia life through this medium has been, 
thus far, a failure. It is possible that some 
of the gentlemen here noticed, as well as the 
Seventy-five crucified in the A//antic’s review 
of May Wentworth’s Poctry of the Pacific, 
may hereafter astonish and utterly confound 
us. At present, we can only say that bland 
skies and genial critics invite—beautiful scen- 
ery and indulgent publishers weleome—them. 
There are all the means for getting out first- 
class books of poetry, as the reader will ad- 


mit in looking over these admirably ; rinted 


volumes — every thing, in fact, but the poet. 





